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~ LABOR’S POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


ITS CAUSES AND PROGRESS— 
LABOR’S DUTY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE political activity of the American Federaton of Labor has ever 
T conformed to one policy. Our campaigns have never varied in nature, 
only in emphasis. From its organization the American Federation 
of Labor has advocated independent use of the ballot and non-partisan co- 
operation of the workers for the election to political offices of men from their 
own ranks that laws promoting the interests of Labor might be enacted and 
administered according to standards confirmed by our experiences as best 
adapted to'further the welfare of the working people. In the course of in- 
dustrial and political development it came to pass that the great financial 
and industrial powers began to make the most unscrupulous and pernicious 
use of their influence over the political agents and machinery of our Gov- 
ernment, executive, legislative and judicial, to the end that these forces 
might be used against Labor in its struggles to secure economic better- 
ment, social jand moral uplift. Courts, by constantly usurping authority, 
by misusefof their power through interpreting laws, and by indiscriminate 
and unwarranted issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, were restricting 
the normal and necessary activities of labor organizations. 
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Organized labor found the accustomed channels of legislative relief no 
longer adequate or even accessible. Congress took no notice of our wrongs 
or demands for remedial legislation. Yet congressional action was impera- 
tive for progress. Because of this apathetic or actually hostile attitude of 
Congress, a more insistent course was determined. The presidents of all 
the affiliated national and international unions were invited to meet the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at headquarters 
on March 21, 1906, and participate in a conference relative to legislative 
and administrative conditions. This conference unanimously and enthusias- 
tically prepared and adopted the document which will live in history knows 
as ‘‘Labor’s Bill of Grievances.”’ 

This document specifically called attention to: Non-enforcement of laws 
enacted in the interest of labor; the abuse of the injunction writ; the appli: 
cation of the Anti-Trust law to labor organizations; the denial by executive 
order of the right of petition to Government employes; the denial of rights 
to seamen and other matters of vital interest to the workers of our country. 
The ‘‘Bill of Grievances’’ was formally presented to the President of the 
United States, Theodore Roosevelt; the President pro tem. of the Senate, 
William P. Frye; and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Joseph G. Cannon. Its presentation was a declaration that the organized 
labor movement purposed to hold accountable those who were responsible 
for legislation enacted or for the failure to act upon legislative demands. 

The inauguration of this declared purpose came in the following June 
when organized labor made a formal and aggressive entrance in the Second 
Congressional District of Maine to defeat for re-election Charles E. Little- 
field—a most conspicuous and bitter.enemy of labor. This campaign served 
a twofold purpose: It established a practical illustration of the significance 
of Labor’s declaration that men in public affairs would be held responsible for 
their actions and it roused the working people to the seriousness of the 
situation and the dangers imminent, and proved to them that they possessed 
the political power through intelligent use of the ballot to secure such 
legislative remedies as were needed. 

The year 1906 marks the beginning of more definite, concerted, organ- 
ized participation in national politics by organized labor to the end that 
members favorable to their interests, or men from their own ranks, should 
be elected to Congress. Asa result of the campaign of that year, some of 
those most hostile to Labor were not returned to office, six trade unionists 
were elected to Congress, and the course of action of those in office began 
to be more sympathetic. The small group of union card Congressmen 
signalized the direct participation of organized labor in the proceedings of 
the Federal Government, and its avowed intention of using its political 
strength as direct forces as well as a balance of power that would bring 
definite advantages. It was indisputable evidence that results would be 
secured. 

In the presidential campaign of 1908, the demands of the workers were 
presented to the parties in convention. The dominant party again turned 
a deaf ear. The Democratic party solemnly obligated itself, if placed in 
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power, to enact legislation remedying many of the more grievous wrongs of 
Labor. Consequently the influence of organized labor was directed to secure 
the election of those who were pledged to carry out the party obligations. 
Asa result of this election, the majority of the dominant party was still 
further decreased, and in addition four more trade unionists were elected 
members of the House of Representatives. 

This further demonstration that organized labor was a political force 
that intended to utilize its political rights and influence, effected yet greater 
changes in the temper and attitude of those in power. The ultimate pur- 
pose, remedial legislation, was not yet realized. Cheered and convinced they 
were working along the right lines, the trade unionists entered the campaign 
of 1910 with enthusiasm and determination. It was a most memorable and 
effective campaign; the union card group was increased to fifteen and so 
many of our enemies were defeated that the dominant party lost control of 
the House of Representatives and suffered a considerable reduction in its 
majority in the Senate. 

The Labor Group in the House has been fittingly recognized by impor- 
tant committee appointments. With a true and tried trade unionist William 
B. Wilson, coal miner and for eight years secretary of the United Mine 
Workers of America, as chairman of the House Committee on Labor, that 
committee has ceased to be a mere graveyard of labor measures and has 
become a potent power responsive to social and economic conditions and 
requirements. During the recent session of Congress, this committee did 
splendid work. It must be noted that in addition to the Labor Group, 
many Democratic members have been friendly and sympathetic, and exceed- 
ingly helpful in promoting Labor’s interests. Furthermore, the assistance 
of certain of the Progressive Republicans must be duly recognized. 

Realizing that the struggle for liberty and justice was only just begun, 
the Atlanta Convention of the American Federation of Labor, meeting in 
November, 1911, authorized and directed the Executive Council to take 
such action as its judgment might warrant to secure legislation from Con- 
gress, and in event of failure to secure the desired legislation, to take such 
action as might be deemed necessary in the presidential and congressional 
campaigns of 1912. The results of the presentation of Labor’s cause to 
the various political parties are given below. Study of these political 
responses to Labor’s demands will reveal that Labor asks no special privi- 
lege, but seeks only to secure equality of opportunity and activity, free- 
dom and justice—seeks these not only in behalf of the workers, but for the 
betterment and uplift of all humanity, and would utilize its political power 
for humanitarian purposes. 

Organized labor of our country is a forceful organization of intelligent, 
informed voters, alert, conscious of the tendencies of the age, aware of 
their own rights and duties with a scrupulous conception of the rights of 
all the people; they have been studying the situation earnestly, carefully 
following the records of the men seeking political preference. Their ex- 
periences have taught them the strength accruing from concerted action 
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and organization. For their convenience and information, as well as for 
every independent and thoughtful citizen of the land, the following state- 
ment, the unanimous sentiment of Labor’s official representatives, the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor, is presented: 


LABOR’S 1912 POLITICAL 
PROGRAM. 


The American Federation of Labor, at its convention, November, 1911, 
unanimously adopted the following instructions to the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor: 

‘*The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed to 
take such further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the enact- 
ment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as shall 
secure the legal status of the organized movement of the wage-workers for 
freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise of their natural, normal, 
and constitutional rights through their voluntary associations. 

‘‘And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that in 
the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation which 
we herein seek at the hands of Congress and the President to take such 
action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the presidential and 
congressional elections of 1912.’’ 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, having these 
instructions under consideration, submitted to the national conventions of 
the Democratic and the Republican party planks directly affecting the rights 
and interests of the working people of America. The propositions submitted 
to both party conventions were identical. We here republish the declara- 
tions of the Democratic, the Republican, and the Progressive party (the latter 
party having been instituted after the close of the two other party conven- 
ventions), in so far as they directly affect or refer to the rights and interests 
of the working masses. They are as follows: 


Republican Parly’s Declaration. 


‘‘The Republican party is now, as always, a party of advanced and constructive 
statesmanship. It is prepared to go forward with the solution of those new questions 
which social, economic, and political development have brought into the forefront of 
the Nation’s interest. It will strive, not only in the Nation, but in the several States, 
to enact the necessary legislation to safeguard the public health, to limit effectively the 
labor of women and children, to protect wage-earners engaged in dangerous occupa- 
tions, to enact comprehensive and generous workmen’s compensation laws in place of 
the present wasteful and unjust system of employers’ liability, and in all possible ways 
to satisfy the just demand of the people for the study and solution of the complex and 
constantly changing problems of social welfare, 

‘In dealing with these questions, it is important that the rights of every individual 
to the freest possible development of his own powers and resources, and to the control 
of his own justly acquired property, as far as those are compatible with the rights of 
others, shall not be interfered with or destroyed. The social and political structure of 
the United States rests upon the civil liberty of the individual; and for the protection of 
that liberty the people have wisely, in the National and State constitutions, put definite 
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limitations upon themselves and upon their governmental officers and agencies, To 
enforce these limitations, to secure the orderly and coherent exercise of governmental 
powers, and to protect the rights of even the humblest and least favored individual are 
the function of independent courts of justice. 

‘*The Republican party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all times the authority 
and integrity ot the courts, both State and Federal, and it will ever insist that their 
powers to enforce their processes and to protect life, liberty, and property shall be pre- 
served inviolate. An orderly method is provided under our system of Government by 
which the people may, when they choose, alter or amend the constitutional provisions 
which underlie that Government. Until these constitutional provisions are so altered or 
amended, in orderly fashion, it isthe duty of the courts to see to it that when challenged 
they areenforced. . . . 

‘*We favor the amendment of the Federal Employers’ Liability law so as to extend 
its provisions to all Government employes, as well as to provide a more liberal scale of 
compensation for injury and death. . . . 

‘“‘We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of appropriate laws to give 
relief from the constantly growing evil of induced or undesirable immigration, which is 
inimical to the progress and welfare of the people of the United States. 

‘*We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shall not be com- 
pelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and property at sea shall be safe- 
guarded by the ample equipment of vessels with life-saving appliances and with full 
complements of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them. 

‘The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the establishment of a Bureau 
of Mines, the institution of postal savings banks, the increased provision made in 1912 
for the aged and infirm soldiers and sailors of the republic and for their widows, and 
the vigorcus administration of the laws relating to pure food and drugs, all mark the 
successful progress of Republican administration and are additional evidence of its 
effectiveness.”’ 


The Democratic Party’s Declaration. 


“At this time, when the Republican party after a generation of unlimited power in 
its control of the Federal Government is rent in factions, it is opportune to point to the 
record of accomplishment of the Democratic House of Representatives in the Sixty- 
second Congress. We indorse its action and we challenge comparison of its record with 
that of any Congress which has been controlled by our opponents. 

‘*It has passed a bill to prevent the abuse of the writ of injunction. 

“It has passed a law establishing an eight hour day for workmen on al! national 
public work. .. . 

‘‘We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908, as follows: 

‘* ‘The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and we yield to none in our 
purpose to maintain their dignity. Our party has given to the bench a long line of «is- 
tinguished justices, who have added to the respect and confidence in which this depart- 
ment must be jealously maintained. We resent the attempt of the Republican party to 
raise a false issue respecting the judiciary. It is an unjust reflection upon a great body 
of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the courts. 

«Tt is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the people enact, and if 
the laws appear to work economic, social, or political injustice, it is our duty to change 
them. The only basis upon which the integrity of our courts can stand is that of un- 
swerving justice and protection of life, personal liberty, and property. As judicial proc- 
esses may be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

“ «Experience has proved the necessity of a modification of the law relating to 
injunction, and we reiterate the pledges of our platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of 
a measure which passed the United States Senate in 1896, relating to contempt in 
Federal courts and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

“ * Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection with indus- 
trial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be treated 
with rigid impartiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any case in which an 
injunction would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. 

“ «The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there should be 
no abridgment of the right of the wage-earners and producers to organize for the pro- 
tection of wages and the improvement of labor conditions, to the end that such labor 
Clg tions and their members should not be regarded as illegal combinations in 
re:.. _.. of trade. 

‘ -\We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law creating a Depart- 
ment of Labor, represented separately in the President’s cabinet, in which department 
shall be included the subject of mines and mining.’ 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party, so far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, to 
an employes’ compensation law providing adequate indemnity for injury to body or 
loss of life. ‘ 

‘We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in extent, variety 
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or value, and in the development of a mining industry unequaled in its magnitude and 
importance. We honor the men who, in their hazardous toil underground, daily risk 
their lives in extracting and preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential 
to the industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. And 
we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of Mines in every way 
appropriate for national legislation with a view of safeguarding the lives of miners, les- 
sening the waste of essential resources, and promoting the economic development of 
mining, which, along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the past, 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare, and our inter- 
national commerce. . . . 

‘‘We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the greater security of 
life and property at sea; and we favor the repeal of all laws, and the abrogation of so 
much of our treaties with other nations as provide for the arrest and imprisonment of 
seamen charged with desertion and violation of their contract of service. Such laws 
and treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution 
of the United States. . 

‘‘The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly enforced, to 
the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of appointment and promotion, 
rather than service rendered to a political party; and we favor a reorganization of the 
civil service, with adequate compensation commensurate with the class of work per- 
formed, for all officers and employes; we also recommend the extension to all classes 
of civil service employes of the benefits of the provisions of the Employers’ Liability 
law; we also recognize the right of direct petition to Congress by employes for the 
redress of grievances.’’ 


Progressive Party’s Declaration. 


‘The Progressive party demands such restriction of the power of the courts as shall 
leave to the people the ultimate authority to determine fundamental questions of social 
welfare and public policy. To secure this end it pledges itself to provide: 

‘First. That when an act, passed under the police power of the State, is held 
unconstitutional! under the State constitution by the courts, the people, after an ample 
interval for deliberation, shall have an opportunity to vote on the question whether 
they desire the act to become law notwithstanding such decision. 

‘Second, That every decision of the highest appellate court of a State declaring an 
act of the Legislature unconstitutional on the ground of its violation of the Federal 
Constitution shall be subject to the same review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as is now accorded to decisions sustaining such legislation, 

‘‘The Progressive party, in order to secure to the ple a better administration of 
justice, and by that means bring about a more general respect for the law and the 
courts, pledges itself to work unceasingly for the reform of legal procedure and judicial 
methods. 

“We believe that the issuance of injunction in cases arising out of labor disputes 
should be prohibited when such injunctions would not apply when no labor disputes 
existed. 

“We also believe that a person cited for contempt in labor disputes, except when 
such contempt was committed in the actual presence of the court, or so near thereto as 
to interfere with the proper administration of justice, should have a right to trial by jury. 

‘The supreme duty of the Nation is the conservation of human resources through 
an enlarged measure of social and industrial justice. We pledge ourselves to work 
unceasingly in State and Nation for: Effective legislation, looking to the prevention of 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary unemployment, and 
other injurious effects, incident to modern industry. 

‘‘The fixing of minimum safety and health standards for the various occupations, 
and the exercise of the public authority of State and Nation, including the Federal 
control over interstate commerce, and the taxing power to maintain such standards. 

‘The prohibition of child labor. 

‘‘Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a ‘living wage’ in all 
industrial occupations. 

‘‘The general prohibition of night work for women, and the establishment of au 
eight-hour day for women and young persons. 

‘One day’s rest in seven for all wage-workers. 

‘‘The eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four-hour industries, 

‘The abolition of the convict contract labor system, 

‘‘Substituting a system of prison production for governmental consumption only. 

‘‘And the application of prisoners’ earnings to the support of their dependent 
families. 

‘*Publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor. 

‘‘Full reports upon industrial accidents and diseases, and the opening to public 
inspection of all tallies, weights, measures, and check systems on labor products, 
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‘Standards of compensation for death by industrial accident and injury and trade 
disease which will transfer the burden of lost earnings from the families of working 
people to the industry and thus to the community. 

‘The protection of home life against the hazards of sickness, irregular employment 
and old age through the adoption of a system of social insurance adapted to American use. 

‘‘The development of the creative labor power of America by lifting the last load of 
illiteracy from American youth and establishing continuation schools for industrial edu- 
cation under public control and encouraging agricultural education and demonstration 
in rural schools. 

‘The establishment of industrial research laboratories to put the methods and dis- 
coveries of science at the service of American producers. 

‘We favor the organization of the workers, men and women, as a means of protect- 
ing their interests and of promoting their progress. 

‘‘We pledge our party to establish a Department of Labor, with a seat in the Cabinet 
and with wide jurisdiction over matters affecting the conditions of labor and living. . . . 

‘‘The Progressive party, believing that no people can justly claim to be a true 
democracy which denies political rights on account of sex, pledges itself to the task of 
securing equal suffrage to men and women alike.’’ . 


From a careful perusal of these declarations it will be observed that the 
National Convention of the Republican party totally ignored the questions 
affecting Labor’s demands for the principles of justice and human liberty. 
The declarations of the Democratic party upon these questions is a reaffirma- 
tion of its favorable platform planks of 1908, while that of the Progressive 
party is equally outspoken and favorable. The addresses of the presidential 
nominees of these parties in connection with their candidacy and the activi- 
ties of each in the past, as well as of their respective parties, must also be 
borne in mind. The candidate of the Republican party, Mr. Taft, has accen- 
tuated his antagonism to the correction of the evil and abuse of the injunc- 
tive power and trial by jury in charges of indirect contempt. The candidates 
of the Democratic and of the Progressive party, Governor Wilson and Mr. 
Roosevelt, have been outspoken in favor of these reforms. 

Candidates and parties are to be judged by their actions in prefer- 
ence to their declarations. Of the Republican party, as a party, so long 
as it has had entire control of the legislation and the administration, it 
was impossible to get from it any consideration, much less action, on 
any fundamental question affecting the rights, interests of and the 
justice due to the toilers of our country, as evidenced by the deaf ear 
turned toward the toilers by Congress when in 1906 the bill of griev- 
ances and protest were presented to the President of the United States, 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the President pro tem, of the Senate, Mr. Frye, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. Cannon. 

The failure to secure relief or consideration at the hands of the Repub- 
lican party was the cause and the justification for the American Federation 
of Labor campaigns of 1908 and 1910; and though our efforts were not 
crowned with success in 1908, yet, because it was the paramount issue in 
the campaign of that year, the principles involved were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and 6,393,182 citizens of the United States cast their votes in 
support of them. 

Six Congressmen, trade unionists, with paid-up union cards, were 
elected. 

In 1910 the political complexion of the House of Representatives was 
changed and fifteen trade unionists were elected to Congress. But in addi- 
tion to the election of fifteen trade union Congressmen, a large number of 
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antagonistic Congressmen were defeated by the work of organized labor’s 
campaign when they sought re-election and men pledged to Labor’s demands 
elected in their stead. 

Due to the presentation of the ‘‘Bill of Grievances’’ and the campaigns of 
1908 and 1910, the political, legislative, and administrative atmosphere was 
greatly clarified, and the demands of Labor found expression in laws enacted 
and progress in legislation made. 


A. F. OF L. SUCCESS IN LABOR LEGISLATION. 


We present here a report of the American Federation of Labor 
Legislative Committee, giving in detail and in summary the laws passed 
and the advancement of bills in Congress: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1972. 
Mr. SAMUEL GomPERS, President American Federation of Labor. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: We, the undersigned Legislative Committee, 
submit to you herewith our final report on the status of legislation before 
the second session of the Sixty-second Congress: 


Anti-trust and Injunction Limitation. 


The Bartlett bill, H. R. 23189, which was favorably reported out of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor on April 22, is on the calendar of the House. We are informed by 
authoritative sources that it will be one of the first measures taken up for consideration 


at the next session. 
Compensation. 


The Compensation bill, applicable to employes of common carriers by railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce, which passed the Senate on May 6, 1912, by vote of 64 
to 15, is still in the House Judiciary Committee. 


Convict Labor Bill. 


H. R. 5601, which has for its purpose the protecting of fair manufacturers and free 
labor from convict-made goods and requiring the sale of convict-made goods to con- 
form to the laws relative to convict-made goods in the States in which they are sold, 
passed the House on March 4, 1912, and was referred to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and in turn referred toa sub-committee, of which Senator Brown of Nebraska is 
chairman. Manyefforts have been made by your Legislative Committee to have the sub- 
committee of the Juticiary Committee report this bill to the Senate, but no action has 
been taken. 

Contempt Rill, 


The Clayton bill, H. R. 22591, passed the House on July 11, a roll-call vote showing 
the following results: In favor, 233; against, 18. This bill isin the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate. This bill provides for atrial by jury for all contempts alleged to have oc- 
curred outside of the court and so far removed from it as not to interfere with the 
administration of justice. The bill will be one of the first to receive the consideration 
of the Senate at the session beginning in December. 


Department of Labor. 


Mr. Sulzer’s bill, H. R. 22913, creating a Department of Labor, with a Secretary, 
who shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet and who shall have the power of 
mediation in trade disputes and the right to appoint conciliators in such cases when, in 
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his judgment, it is wise to do so, but shall have no power to enforce his views upon the 
contending parties. This bill passed the House by unanimous vote on July 17, 1912, 
and was referred to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Senator Borah, of 
Idaho (chairman), called a meeting of this committee for the consideration of this bill 
two days after the reference was made to his committee. President Gompers made a very 
able and lengthy argument before the committee in advocacy of the bill, whereupon 
the chairman was authorized to report the bill favorably to the Senate, which was done. 

Senator Borah called up the bill in the Senate on August 6 and asked unanimous con- 

sent for its consideration. Senator Sutherland of Utah objected to its consideration. 
Senator Borah called the bill up on several other occasions, but was unable to get the 
Senate to consider it. 


Eight Hours for Dredgemen. 


H. R. 18787. This bill is to correct a decision by the Supreme Court, which held 
that dredgemen were not laborers or mechanics, but seamen, and therefore did not come 
under the operation of the general eight-hour law. It passed the House on July 17, 
with no votes against it, and was referred to the Committee on Judiciary of the Senate 
by the chairman pro tem. Your Legislative Committee, learning of its reference, imme- 
diately notified Senator Borah, chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the Senate, where, in our opinion, the bill properly belonged, and he at once asked for 
a change of reference to his committee, which was agreed to. The bill was favorably 
reported by the committee to the Senate on August 20, and several efforts made by 
Chairman Borah to obtain consideration by the Senate, without avail. 


General Eight-Hour Bill, 


Limiting the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon 
work done for the United States, or for any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. This bill, H. R. 9061, was introduced in the House on May 
8, 1911, and referred to the Committee on Labor. It was reported favorably by said 
committee on August 21, 1911, passed the House December 14, 1911, reported to the 
Senate April 11, 1912, and passed the Senate May 31, 1912, with one or two slight 
amendments; those were made in order to strengthen the constitutionality of the bill. 
Final passage by the House out of conference June 8, 1912. Signed by the President 
June 19, 1912. The pen used by the President of the United States in affixing his sig- 
nature to this bill in order to make it a law was presented to President Gompers imme- 
diately after it was signed. 


Injunction Limitation Bill. 


The Clayton bill, H. R. 23635, was taken up for consideration and passed by the 
House May 14, 243 members voting in favor of its passage, 31 members voting against 
it. This bill was referred tothe Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and, in turn, referred 
to a sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee. The sub-committee is composed of five 
Senators, as follows: Root of New York, chairman; Sutherland of Utah, Nelson of 
Minnesota, Republicans, and Chilton of West Virginia, O'Gorman of New York, Demo- 
crats. A number of hearings have been had by this committee, almost the entire time 
of the hearings being taken up by the lawyers representing the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the National Founders’ Association, the National Erectors’ Association, 
the Anti-Boycott Association, and a number of the large railroad corporations. 

Your Legislative Committee requested Chairman Root to set an hour on July 23, 
when the proponents of this bill might be heard. Senator Root agreed to this, but we 
were subsequently notified that there were some of the members of the sub-committee 
out of the city, and the hearing would go over until Thursday, July 25, at 10.30-a. m. 
Upon the arrival of President Gompers, Congressman William B. Wilson, and other 
advocates of the measure, we were informed that as the Senate would go into session at 
11 o’clock it would be impossible to give much time tothe hearings. Numerous requests 
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were made upon Senator Root to call his committee together, but without success, and 
as a consequence the following letter was sent by President Gompers to Chairman Root, 
which is self-explanatory: 
i WASHINGTON, D. C. August? 6, 7972. 
Hon, ELInu Root, ChairmanJudiciary Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D.C- 

DEAR Sir: To my utter astonishment, Mr. John Moffitt, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Legislative Committee, just informed me that your secretary, on your 
authority, informed him that the sub-committee of the Judiciary Committee will not 
hold any further hearings at this session of Congress on the Clayton bill to regulate the 
issuance of injunctions, the bill which passed the House of Representatives. 

If the committee is to have no further hearings upon this bill before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, two grave wrongs will be committed—one, that the Senate will not 
have the opportunity of considering and passing this remedial piece of legislation, 
rectifying the existence of grave wrongs; the other, that for months there will appear 
upon the record of the hearings before your committee grave charges of criminality 
against innocent men, men whose honor and character are above reproach. Already 
part of these hearings, reflecting upon honored citizens, have been circulated throughout 
the country. AsI have already said, not only will the Senate be denied the opportunity 
of considering and passing the bill itself, but the charges and insinuations which the 
committee unfairly and unjustly permitted to be made remain unchallenged and 
unanswered. I should be pleased to have some definite statement from you direct in 
regard to this subject-matter. Very respectfully yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


On August 9, Senator Root sent the following reply: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 9, 7972. 

DEAR SiR: Your letter of August 6 was the first intimation which I have had that 
you considered time of importance in presenting an answer to the statements which 
have been made before the committee upon the so-called anti-injunction bili, I have, 
in order to give you an opportunity for such reply as you wish to make, called a 
meeting of the sub-committee for Tuesday, the 13th, at 12 o’clock noon, and I have di- 
rected the clerk to send you a notice, which I presume he has done. 

The session of Congress has reached a point where there is no possibility whatever 
of securing consideration of this bill before adjournment. The Senate has been sitting 
of late from 10 in the morning until 11 or 12 at night for the purpose of expediting the 
measures which it is absolutely necessary for us to pass before adjournment, and it is 
quite certain that no new matters will be taken up. Very truly yours, 

ELIHU Root. 
SAMUEI, GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

On the date set President Gompers, with Joseph Valentine, president of the Inter- 
national Molders’ Union, and John P. Frey, editor of its official journal, with your 
committee and others, appeared and made arguments in behalf of the bill. 

The wholesale charges and insinuations made by attorneys for the Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Nationai Founders’ Association against the men of labor were ably and 
vigorously refuted by Messrs. Gompers, Valentine, and Frey. 

Senator Root, chairman of the committee, thereupon notified President Gompers 
that his committee had decided to have no further hearings on the bill at this session of 
Congress, as time would not permit their giving due consideration to the measure, much 
less the time required by the full Judiciary Committee to pass upon the merits and 
demerits of the bill. Therefore further hearings were postponed until December. 


Immigration, 


On April 19, 1912, the Senate passed the Immigration bill, S. 3175, in which it 
incorporated the illiteracy test, by a vote of 56 in favor to 9 against it, 30 not voting, and 
increased the head tax from $4 to $5. This bill was then referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, which committee, after prolonged consideration, decided on 
June 6 to strike out all after the enacting clause and add only the illiteracy test part of 
the bill. Many conflicting opinions have developed in the House on this bill. A petition 
was circulated by Representative Dies of Texas in the House of Representatives, whick 
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received the number of names required by the rules of the Democratic party, for a party 
caucus for the consideration of this bill. No action was taken in caucus on account of 
no quorum. Many efforts have been made by your Legislative Committee to have this 
bill called up in the House, and in every instance we were told that other committees 
held the calendar, and it was impossible for the Committee on Immigration to get the 
call at this session of Congress. Acccmpanying letters on this subject are self- 
explanatory: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 37, 7912. 

Hon. D. E. FINLEY, House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MR. FINLEY: Your esteemed favor of the 30th instant has been received. 
Both the Burnett bill and the Dillingham bill, as substituted by the Burnett bill, were 
reported to the House some time ago, and I at once introduced a resolution asking for 
a rule to make each of these bills in order. The Rules Committee has not granted the 
rule, but I have a letter from the chairman, a copy of which I herewith inclose, assuring 
me that the rule will be reported in the early part of next December. You will under- 
stand the fact that without unanimous consent, or a rule, the bill can not be called up 
until my Committee on Immigration is reached on some calendar Wednesday. As there 
are a number of committees ahead of mine, I can not say whether it will be reached at 
this session or not. If it is, I will be sure to call the Dillingham bill up and put on its 
passage. I realize howearnestly you have worked with me to try to secure the passage 
of the restrictive measures. You were one of the few who attended the recent caucus, in 
which we tried to get action binding the Democratic party to these measures. You will 
remember also that the enemies of the measure prevented a quorum from attending the 
caucus, The assurance of the Rules Committee makes it certain that we will get the bill 
up next December, and when we do I have no uneasiness about its passage. With best 
wishes, I am your friend, truly, 

JoHN L,. BURNETT, 
Chairman, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 79/2. 
Hon. JOHN LL. BURNETT, Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR MR. BURNETT: Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 16, 
and to say that the same has had most careful consideration. Your request that the Com- 
mittee on Rules take favorable action, so as to bring before the House the Dillingham 
bill, has been thoroughly considered. 

On behalf of the Committee on Rules, I will say, as chairman, that early in Decem- 
ber of the next session of this Congress, the bill will be brought by rule before the House 
of Representatives in order that it may be duly considered. Just at this time the condi- 
tion of business before the Committee on Rules, and in the House of Representatives is 
such as to render it impracticable to report a rule and give the bill consideration during 
the present session. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. HENRY, 
Chairman, Commitice on Rules. 


Industrial Relations Commission. 


Known as the Hughes-Borah bill, H. R. 21094 and S. 5546. This bill is to create a 
commission to investigate the entire subject about employers and employes, with a view 
to ascertain the best methods of dealing with the problem, so as to protect the rights of 
all persons directly or indirectly interested. This bill passed the House by unanimous 
vote on July 17, and was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate, and, in turn, reported favorably by that committee to the Senate, which passed 
the bill, with some amendments, on August 15. This sent the bill to conference, from 
which an agreement was reported August 21, and the bill therefore became law. 


Post-Office Appropriation (Anti-Gag) Bill. 
Which passed the House and carried with it an amendment providing for the 


elimination of the ‘‘gag’’ rule, for many weeks was under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Post-Office and Post-Roads, of which Senator Bourne is chairman. 
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There were great efforts made by Government officials and others to have the amend- 
ment providing for the elimination of the ‘‘gag’’ rule stricken from the bill. President 
Gompers appeared before the committee and made a very lengthy and exhaustive argu- 
ment in favor of the retention in the bill of this amendment, and we regret to say that 
when the Post. Office Appropriation bill was reported out of the Senate committee we 
found that the ‘‘anti-gag’’ rule amendment was stricken from it. We urged the mem- 
bers of the Senate to restore the rights of petition and the rights of organization to the 
employes of the post-office, and are pleased to report that this was accomplished after a 
lengthy and stormy debate in the Senate. The relief sought has been secured. 


Seamen’s Bill. 


H. R. 23673 passed the House with no opposing votes on its final passage on Satur- 
day, August 3, 1912, and is now in the Senate Committee on Commerce of which Senator 
Nelson of Minnesota is chairman. It was referred to a sub-committee, of which Senator 
Burton is chairman, and from whom no report was made. This bill is to give freedom 
to the seamen, to provide a standard of skill for seamanship, to ¢qualize the operating 
expenses of foreign vessels with American vessels, so as to build up the American mer- 
ae ae pee resorting to subsidies. It abolishes the last provisions in the law 
or compulsory labor within the jurisdiction Ini 5 
to stand as a precedent for its pt eo ile ila inca ad tale 

For the past eighteen years strenuous efforts have been made by the American 
Federation of Labor and Mr. Andrew Furuseth, representing the Seamen’s Union, to 
have this bill enacted into Jaw, pus Without success, Much credit is due for its passage 
through the House to the Hon. William B. Wilson, because of his persistent labor with 
members in order to make the bil] understood and the argument properly presented to 
the House, , as 


Senators, Popular Election Of. 


This measure, which Labor has urged for many years, has passed Congress, and 
is now before the States for ratification as an amendment to the Constitution. 


The Summary. 


In addition to the foregoing bills, there bave been less important bills and items 
in appropriation bills in which Labor was deeply interested passed by the House, and 
your Legislative Committee believes it proper at this time to give a summary of the bills 
and items in which Labor was interested, and which passed the House at this session, as 
follows: 

1. An effective Injunction Limitation bill. 

. The Contempt bill. 

Convict Labor bill, 

Department of Labor bill. 

_ The amendment to the Post-Office Appropriation bill, providing for the elimina- 
tion of the ‘‘gag’’ order. 

6. The Eight-Hour bill. 

7. An eight-hour provision is included in the Fortification bill, 


/- 


8. An eight-hour provision for Post-Office clerks and letter carriers included in the 
Post-Office bill. 

9. An eight-hour provision on all contracts in the Naval Appropriation bill. 

10. An Eight- Hour bill for dredgemen. 

114. An amendment to the Constitution providing for the popular election of 
United States Senators. 

12. The Children’s Bureau bill, 

13. The Match bill, prohibiting the manufacture of white phosphorus matches, 
thus protecting the health of the workers. 
14. The Seamen’s bill. 
15. The Bureau of Mines act amended and strengthened. 
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16. The Federal Compensation for Injuries act, amended. 
17. The Industrial Commission bill. 


18. The inhuman stop watch, high-speed schemes of employers to drive workmen 
have been investigated and rejected by a competent committee of the House. 

19. Publications by the trade unions and fraternities have been fostered by the 
passage through the House of the ‘‘Dodd’s bill.” 

20. By the enacting of the Plate Printers’ bill, the people's money will be protected 
from the sharp practice of counterfeiters. 

21. The securing of an appropriation of $20,000 from the House Appropriations 
Committee for a continuance of the investigation of the working conditions in the iron 
and steel industries by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

22. Securing an increase in salaries for employes of the Bureau of Labor. 

23. Retention in the Bureau of Labor of the normal duties of the Bureau. 

24. Eight-hours for railroad telegraphers, H. R. 25040, was reported out of the 
‘Committee of the House on Interstate Commerce on August 6, 1912, and is on the calen- 
dar of the House for early consideration at the next session of Congress; also an amend- 
ment to the Erdman act, which is in the same position. 

25. Musicians’ bill—House joint resolution No. 202, known as the Musicians’ bill, 
which provides that enlisted musicians shall not come in competition with civilian musi- 
cians—-has been favorably reported by the House Committee on Labor, and is now on 
the calendar. This will probably pass at the next session of Congress. 

26. An increase of 5 cents per hour was obtained for the printing pressmen in the 
‘Government Printing Office at Washington, D. C. While the representatives of the 
printing pressmen were endeavoring to obtain an increase of 10 cents per hour, your 
Legislative Committee assisted materially in obtaining an increase of § cents per hour. 
Until your Legislative Committee became interested in this item there was little or no 
disposition shown on the part of the members of the House or Senate to grant any 
increase. 

27. Free Smoker bill, H. R. 24741, by Mr. Peters, passed the House by unanimous 
vote on Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 

28. Porto Rico—The Citizenship bill for Porto Rico has passed the House and is 
now in the Senate Committee. 

The bills that passed the Senate and are pending in the House are the— 

1. Workmen’s Compensation bill. 

2. Immigration bill. 

The bills that passed both Houses of Congress and became law are— 

1. Rights of hearing, petition, and association restored to Post-Office employes. 

2. Popular election of Senators. 

3. General Eight-Hour bill. 

4. Eight hours in the Fortification bill. 

5. Eight hours in the Naval bill. 

6. Eight hours for letter carriers and clerks in Post-Offices. 

7. Phosphorus Match bill. 

8. Children’s Bureau bill. 

9. Extension of Federal Compensation for Injuries act. 

10. Industrial Relations Commission. 
11. Second-class postage rates for trade union and fraternal publications (Dodds 
amendment). 

Respectfully submitted, 

ARTHUR E. HoLDER, 

JOHN A. MOFFITT, 

GRANT HAMILTON, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 
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LABOR’S APPRECIATION. 


7 oo not express too great an appreciation of the work 

done in the interests of labor and humanity by the 
fifteen trade union members in the House of Representatives, 
by the Democratic members of both the House and Senate, 
as well as the assistance rendered by Progressive Republi- 
cans. 


PROGRAM REAFFIRMED. 


The Executive Council declares that the program 
and policy, as carried on by the American Federation of 
Labor as authorized by its conventions, through the Execu- 
tive Council, the Labor Representation Committee, and 
the organized workers throughout the country, is hereby 
reaffirmed and recommended to all, and urges that the pro- 
gram and policy should be persistently pursued in the 
pending campaign of 1912 for the election of candidates for 
President, Congressmen, State Legislatures, and the Judi- 
ciary, in short, for all candidates for all political offices. 


LABOR’S DUTY. 


To our fellow-workers and fellow-citizens all over America, 
we urge that TRADE UNION MEN BE NOMINATED AND 
ELECTED to Municipal, County, and State offices; that Trade 
Union Men represent its interests in the State Legislatures and 
in Congress. hg 
Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 
STAND FAITHFULLY BY OUR FRIENDS, 
OPPOSE AND DEFEAT OUR ENEMIES, whether 
they be Candidates for President, 
For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 

Men of labor, stand true. 


Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
E-vecutive Council ) D. A. HAYES, Fourth Vice-President. 
4.F. of L WM. D. HUBER, Fifth Vice-President. 
wie denials JOS. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JOHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Eighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
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THE LAWRENCE DYNAMITE 
CONSPIRACY. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE secret ways and means of business organizations are rarely revealed 

T to public view. Consequently it is most difficult for one not actually 

in the fight to realize the subtle forces, drastic and insidious powers 
brought to bear upon any hindrance to profits, and especially upon the 
workers, to prevent agitation and organization on their part to secure a 
more just proportion in the distribution of the wealth which they create. 
So subtle and intricate are the ramifications of these forces, to such sources 
do the trails of influence lead, that the uninitiated place little credence in 
the frequent charges made by those who know against the men ‘‘higher up.’’ 
Yet even a superficial study of modern business reveals the tremendous 
power wielded by those who have amassed great fortunes—power often so 
used as to militate against progress, and the freedom and virtue of those 
coming in contact with the wealth possessors. 

The already famous Lawrence textile strike has recently developed a 
more startling sequel and apparently is yet to perform another service to the 
workingmen in furnishing public substantiation for such charges against 
men ‘‘higher up.’’ The re-opening of the dynamite case, the suicide of a 
prominent man summoned to appear before the grand jury, the arrest of a 
prominent manufacturer and of the head of the great woolen trust of New 
England, have attracted universal attention. 

Last January, at a most propitious time, when the public mind had 
been prepared by the recent revelation of conditions in the industrial world, 
public sympathy and attention were distracted from the main issues in the 
Lawrence textile strike by dynamite explosions and by the ‘‘discovery’’ of 
dynamite in the houses of some of the working people. So effectually did ~ 
the plan succeed that few followed carefully the subsequent development 
and the strange facts that appeared in the course of the dynamite trial. 
But a most curious story was brought out. Asa result the simple foreign- 
ers arrested on the dynamite charge were acquitted and a certain John J. 
Breen was arrested and convicted. 

John J. Breen, son of the late ex-Mayor of Lawrence, was a well- 
known man about the town and had hosts of friends among the mill owners 
and politicians. He had been elected alderman at one time, and was then 
serving as school committeeman. Among his most intimate friends was a 
reporter working on a Boston paper who had run a Lawrence weekly paper 
that was largely dependent upon its political advertisements. Another 
special friend was an employe in the woolen mills, reputed to be in confi- 
dential relations with his employers, and from whom money was said to 
come. Two other particular friends were Inspector Rooney of the Boston 
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force and Patrolman Woodcock of Lawrence who had been demoted from 
the position of inspector. 

All of the evidence and information brought out in the dynamite case 
lead directly back to Breen. It appeared that during the week previous to 
the discovery of the dynamite a certain Boston paper had been making 
vague and indefinite reference to the existence of dynamite in the posses- 
sion of the Lawrence strikers. No other papers seemed to p-ssess such 
information; no other reference was made to the dynamite. The police who 
made the alleged discovery told the following story: On January 19 Mr. 
Breen visited his friend, Inspector Rooney, in Boston, and told him that he 
had positive information that dynamite had been brought into Lawrence, 
and so positive and reliable was his information that he would soon be able 
to locate the dynamite exactly. He wished his friend, Inspector Rooney, 
to have the credit for the find. ! Inspector Rooney took Mr. Breen to see 
Chief Dugan, where he again told his story and expressed his absolute 
certainty of being able to locate the dynamite within a very short time. 
Chief Dugan dclegated three men to hold themselves in readiness to act 
upon further information from Mr. Breen. That night, about 11:45, after 
the last train had left for Lawrence, Breen telephoned the men that he 
had located the dynamite. They offered to come out immediately in a taxi- 
cab, but Breen assured them there was no particular hurry, and that 
the first train in the morning would be soon enough. The three men 
came out from Boston early in the morning and found the local police force 
amazed at their story. Inspector Kelleher was the first to appear. He said 
that Breen told him the evening before to be at the station early the next 
morning, as Chief O'Sullivan had a big piece of work for him. O'Sullivan 
himself knew nothing of the affair.) When Breen arrived at the station 
he told the men that part of the dynamite was distributed among some 
Syrians, and would be found in the house of Joseph Assef, at 292 Oak 
street. He asked to have his friend Woodcock made one of the party, that 
by distinguished service he might regain the office of inspector. The police 
found this house occupied by foreigners, chiefly Syrians. After searching 
the house they found in a closet in an empty back room, under some papers, 
several sticks of dynamite. The Syrians, who could speak very litt'e Eng- 
lish, protested their innocence and seemed ignorant of the nature of the 
‘‘find.’’ This alleged find was made in the morning. 

In the afternoon Breen told the men that another lot of dynamite would 
be found in Saint Mary’s Cemetery, just beyond the Arlington Mill. The men 
went out, searched long and carefully, but could find nothing. They returned 
and told Breen that the dynamite was not there. Breen assured them that 
the dynamite was there; that his information was unfailing; he even offered 
to go out with them and show them the spot, but the police would not permit 
this. He then drew for them a rough sketch of the ground and showed them 
exactly where to look. Again his party of discovery sallied forth; this time 
they found the dynamite. One of the men in the party said that the dyna- 
mite must have been placed there between the first and second trips, because 
they had been over exactly the same territory the first time. 
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Meantime, Breen had sent another group of men to find dynamite in 
the house of an Italian cobbler, Urbano DePrato, who lived at 76 Law- 
rence street. The would-be discoverers, came back reporting no dynamite. 
Breen sent them back again, giving them yet more definite directions. They 
found the dynamite after the second effort. 

The foreigners living in these houses in which the dynamite had been 
found were arrested. They all told substantially the same story. Some 
stranger, who spoke English, came and requested permission to leave cer- 
tain bundles with them. These were the bundles which the police found. 
The evidence that lead to Breen’s arrest was a piece of paper that had been 
wrapped around the dynamite. The paper had been torn from an Under- 
takers’ Journal—Breen is an undertaker—and Breen’s name and address 
were on the paper. An undertaker who was put on the witness stand, testi- 
fied that the paper had been torn out of the December issue of the Under- 
takers’ Journal. A search of Breen’s house disclosed a file of the Under- 
takers’ Journals; the January issue was there but the December issue was 
missing. The foreigners were acquitted, and on January 31 Breen was 
arrested. 

Another curious circumstance connected with the affair was the appear- 
ance on the streets of Lawrence of a Boston paper containing the story of 
the dynamite ‘‘find,’’ simultaneously with the discovery of the dynamite 
by the police. It is stated that this was the paper on which Breen’s friend 
was working. When questioned by the police as to the source of his infor- 
mation, Breen told the following story: He had received a mysterious letter 
telling him to go to Rowe’s wharf in Boston where he would receive ‘‘most 
valuable and useful information.’’ He went to the wharf and there met a 
stranger who told him that dynamite had been brought into Lawrence and 
gave him specific directions in what places it could be found. 

Breen’s trial occurred in May. He had been indicted on two counts— 
conspiracy to discredit the textile strikers and placing dynamite in the 
houses of innocent foreigners. Every effort was made to prevent Breen’s 
being placed on the witness stand. He did not testify. He was acquitted of 
the conspiracy charge, but convicted of placing the dynamite and fined $500. 
Meantime local sentiment was aroused. Local papers asked why Breen had 
not been put on the witness stand. They demanded that a thorough investi- 
gation be made and that Breen be called before the grand jury of Essex 
County. The leaders of the textile workers claimed that the dynamite was 
a ‘‘plant’’ and demanded in the name of justice that an effort be made to 
reach those behind the conspiracy. 

In pronouncing sentence upon Breen, Judge Brown gave utterance to 
this statement: ‘‘If what I hear is true, it was a foolish attempt on the part 
of any man to help a friend.’’ He did not explain what he meant. Specu- 
lation was rife. The public felt that some great power had dropped a baf- 
fling, impenetrable curtain, shutting them out from the facts in the 
case, that the trial and sentence placed upon Breen was but an attempt to 
whitewash. Apparently the truth was to remain a part of the unwritten 
history of business life—that unwritten history of which the general public 
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occasionally catches appalling glimpses. It was evident that Breen could 
not have been acting for himself. He had nothing to gain even in his pro- 
fession as undertaker, for his financial profit from blowing up poor foreigners 
could not compensate him for his risk. 

Most unexpectedly, within the last two weeks, it became known that 
the grand jury was investigating the dynamite case. The first reports said 
that it happened in this way: Ernest W. Pitman, a prominent mill builder, 
chanced to meet District-Attorney Pelletier at Young’s Hotel on August 
23. Pitman was perhaps under the impression that the sentence of Breen 
closed the dynamite case. When the conversation happened to turn upon 
the Lawrence strike, Pitman related to Pelletier some of the inside history. 
He told him how four of his friends among the mill owners had deliberately 
planned to end the textile strike by throwing upon the strikers the discredit 
of using dynamite and violence. These men met in Boston, he said, and 
planned how to get the dynamite, how to distribute it among the textile 
workers, and then how to set in motion the machinery that would involve 
the poor starved wretches and bring upon them the odium of the world so 
that they would be forced to give up their fight to secure a few cents more 
a day that their lives might contain more of the decencies and the necessi- 
ties of living. He told enough to reveal the dreadful crime that these finan- 
cial despots had willed to commit against the protesting striking workers. 
Following the telling of this story, Pelletier summoned Pitman to his office 
and there subjected him to a most rigid examination, securing facts, details 
and names. He then summoned John J. Breen to appear before him, and 
by thorough examination, secured from him corroboration of the entire 
story. Breen, surprised by the detailed information of the District-Attorney, 
revealed ali he knew. This information District-Attorney Pelletier laid 
before the grand jury. It is expected that Breen will be one of the chief 
witnesses for the State. 

District-Attorney Pelletier denied this version and gave out the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘*Regarding the statement in the press that Mr, Pitman was an old friend of mine 
and met me at Young’s, where I learned his story, I want to say that this is an absolute 
misstatement of facts. I never knew and never saw Mr. Pitman until he came to my 
office in the courthouse and told me his story in my official capacity.”’ 

The story of Pitman and his relations to the dynamite case are most 
suggestive of the abuses of financial powers. Pitman was a man of about 
forty-five and had been engaged for some time in building big mills. He 
had always sustained friendly and intimate relations with the big mill 
owners. Perhaps he owed his rapid success to the influence of these wealthy 
men. Since last spring, following an attack of grippe, he had been in very 
poor health and in an extremely nervous state. One of his friends related 
how during the last week in May, after having acted very queerly, he dis- 
appeared and was finally located in the woods where he had been wander- 
ing for days. Some strange terror or fear seemed to possess him. His friends 
say that his nervous state-was due to financial losses. Although he had lost 
considerable money, at his death his fortune was estimated at $200,000. 
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Rumor says that he had been expecting aid in his finanical distress from 
some of these big mill men, but for some reason had not been able to get 
it. Some suggest that the mill operators refused to pay for the bungling 
work done at Lawrence. 

According to the bits of information coming from the various sources, 
the story of the alleged conspiracy reads something like this: A reporter on 
a Boston paper, in discussing the Lawrence strike with a confidential 
employe of the mills, casually asked why they didn’t let something happen. 
The remark was carried to the officials, and evidently bore fruit. Appar- 
ently it was determined that the best way to put an end to the strike would 
be to destroy labor organizations by discrediting the workers and their 
leaders. One way todo this was to show that they were lawless users of 
dynamite and other violence. To carry out such a plan involved many risks 
and difficulties. They had to find some source from which the dynamite 
could be secured, and an agent to place it where its discovery would benefit 
their cause. Then they must arrange for the discovery. 

There was a certain wealthy contractor who had built many big mills, but 
who was then suffering from financial reverses. As a contractgg, he might 
find it comparatively easy to secure the dynamite for the purpose. Since he 
was not only in need of money, but toa certain degree was indebted to some of 
these wealthy mill owners for his rapid rise to success in the finahcial world, 
he might be ‘‘persuaded’’ to procure for them the necessary dynamite. 
There was in the town of Lowell a practical politician of considerable influ- 
ence and weli acquainted with the class of men who were accustomed to do 
the bidding of those ‘‘higher up.’’ T :esetwo men might be induced to under- 
take the work. Some one saw the politician Breen and asked him if he could 
use any dynamite. Breen was sure that he could and agreed to get an 
assistant for the Lawrence affair. It is said that the conspirators met in 
Boston. The mill contractor was in an office with a prominent mill owner; 
Breen in the office of a prominent manufacturer. By telephone further 
arrangements were agreed upon. This contractor, according to the story, 
was Ernest W. Pitman. 

After the conference, Mr. Pitman, in a hired automobile, went out to 
East Molten where he called upon a business associate of his, Wm. H. Rice. 
Mr. Rice tells substantially the following story: Pitman talked over finan- 
cial affairs connected with the quarry which he, Rice, took to be the object 
of his visit. Accordingly he invited Mr. Pitman to stay tosupper. Mr. 
Pitman accepted the invitation and dismissed his hired automobile. In the 
course of the conversation he told Rice that he was building some mills 
over in Worcester and in laying the foundation had struck several large 
boulders. He asked Mr. Riceto sell him some dynamite. Rice refused, but 
after much urging consented to loan him a few sticks. Rice considered 
himself an expert in handling dynamite and assured Pitman that there 
would be no danger in carrying it since it had been frozen. Pitman asked 
Rice to help him to carry the dynamite to Boston where he was to meet his 
foreman and then they could finish their business discussion. The two men 
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went into the city together on the trolley, and at the corner of Franklin 
and Washington streets, Pitman gave the dynamite to a man who was a 
stranger to Rice. Rice says that if he had not known Pitman from his 
boyhood and had such implicit confidence in him he would not have let him 
have the dynamite. This dynamite was presumbly carried from Boston to 
Lawrence by Breen and his accomplice, then later placed where it was 
found by the police. 

Pitman’s connection with the case was first established by District- 
Attorney Pelletier. Just how and why Pitman was involved in such a con- 
spiracy is a most fertile field for thought. Was his hope to secure relief 
from his financial embarrassment? But the plan was carried out in such a 
bungling manner that the mill owners did not profit, and since they gained 
nothing, rumor has it that they refused to pay the sums agreed upon. 

Perhaps it is hardly credible that Pitman did not know what he was 
doing in talking so frankly with the District-Attorney. Did he think that 
by so doing he might gain some hold on the mill men? Or did the nervous 
strain and the reflection on the horrible deed he had conspired to do render 
him little more than a maniac? He seemed haunted by some spectre. A 
friend telM=f these words of his last spring: ‘‘Planting dynamite in the 
houses of poor people, unable to speak English and new to America, is a 
most terrible crime, even if that person had to go to jail but for one night.’’ 
It is said that after Pitman found out that the District-Attorney intended 
to probe the dynamite case further he pleaded with hiMm not to use the 
information he had given him. Some say that he wanted to save the friends 
he had involved, wanted to save those people who had helped him in a 
financial way. He felt he had been a traitor to those who had trusted him. 
He planned for a trip to Europe and then suddenly abandoned it. At last 
the expected happened—he received his summons to appear before the 
grand jury, and then after quietly eating breakfast with his family he went 
out into the yard and killed himself. Evidently the stress was more than 
his endurance. 

The District-Attorney has Pitman’s written statement which, of course, 
can not be used as evidence. Still the information furnished is of great 
assistance. The suicide of Pitman accompanied by the rumor of the action 
of the grand jury created most tense interest in Lawrence. A little later 
came the arrest of Dennis J. Collins. This arrest did not create much 
excitement, as Collins is regarded as only a tool. Collins is a man of about 
thirty-five and is known as a Cambridge dog fancier. He is alleged to be 
the man who helped Breen transport the dynamite from Boston to Lawrence. 

Some days later came the sensational arrest, that of the most powerful 
and influential figure in the woolen interests of the country, William M. 
Wood. Mr. Wood is the president of the American Woolen Company, a 
trust that controls about thirty-two manufacturing plants in New England 
and New York, has a capital estimated at $35,000,000 and employs about 
35,000 operatives. He is president and treasurer of the National and Provi- 
dence Worcester Mills of Rhode Island; president and director of the Amer- 
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ican Woolen Company of New York; director of the Merchants’ National 
Bank; director of the Pierce Manufacturing Company, New Bedford; a 
member of the National Association of Woolen Manufacturers, and was the 
central figure at which the Lawrence textile strike was aimed. Mr. Wood 
is a member of the Home Market Club, owns three or four residences, and 
is the man who testified before the House Committee on Rules that he 
could not remember how many automobiles he owned. 

Mr. Wood’s life history reads like a fairy story. He is the son of a 
Portuguese immigrant who was brought to this country as a cook’s assist- 
ant. Just what his father’s name was has not been made public, because in 
accordance with the custom of many immigrants at that time he took the 
name of the American who had befriended him. This Portuguese immigrant 
settled in a little village on Martha’s Vineyard, where he earned his living 
as a cobbler. Later, he got a position as steward on one of the boats plying 
between New Bedford and the island towns. Afterwards he moved his 
family over to New Bedford. William Wood was then a boy of more than 
ordinary wit, and attracted the attention of one of the prominent mill men. 
He was sent to school, completed the work of grammar school, and had 
begun a high school course when his father died. He was forced to give up 
his schooling and secured a position as messenger in the office of the Wau- 
sutta Mills. By unusual energy and enthusiasm for work, his great perse- 
verance and ability to learn, he rapidly distinguished himself. For several 
years he worked in the mills in various departments. After six years’ work 
in the mill had given him a reputation for ability, he was offered a position 
in a new banking firm that had just been organized. Because of his hard 
work he was steadily advanced. His ambition was to get back to the mills. 
Such opportunity was offered him with the reorganization of several Fall River 
mills after heavy losses. He was invited by the man who was putting these 
mills on their feet again, to go in as his assistant and paymaster. His ability 
was soon recognized by the mill men, and in 1884, when Dr. Frederick 
Ayer, of patent medicine fame, found it necessary to take over the Washing- 
ton Mills for debt, he engaged Wood as superintendent. As superintendent, 
Wood came in contact with Dr. Ayer and his family socially, and married the 
Doctor’s daughter. Soon after he became managing head of the Washington 
Mills. From that time on his business success was assured. In 1900 William 
Whitman and Charles Fletcher began to plan for consolidation of the woolen 
manufacturing industry on the model set by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and other vast combinations. Mr. Wood, at the head of the Wash- 
ington Mills, had become a factor that could not be overlooked, and over- 
tures were made to him to come into the combination. This he readily 
agreed to do, but with the most unexpected results. The American Woolen 
Company was formed and unquestionably on terms very advantageous to 
the stockholders of the corporations included in it, and still more so to its 
promoters. But by means of a most shrewd financial strategy, in which Mr. 
Wood is said to take the utmost satisfaction, Mr. Whitman and his Arling- 
ton Mills were left outside the combination. The American Woolen Com- 
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pany has, from its inception, possessed an apparently unlimited power of 
‘‘call’’ on the finances of Wall street and State street. 

After Mr. Wood had gone through the necessary formalities connected 
with the dynamiting indictment at the Pemberton Square Courthouse, giv- 
ing cash bail for $5,000, he gave out this statement: ‘‘Of course, I am 
greatly surprised at the action of the grand jury. I can not conceive what 
information could have been presented to the jurors which would have con- 
nected me with the so-called dynamite plot. I certainly had no connection 
with it, and this fact will be fully established at the proper time to the full 
satisfaction of the public and even the District-Attorney. Beyond this I 
have nothing to say.’’ Mr. Wood appeared to be in the best of spirits, posed 
in a most accommodating manner for the kodakmen. He then went to the 
seclusion of his private home to await further developments. 

Rumor was busy connecting the investigation of the grand jury with 
yet another prominent man who was confined to his home as a result of an 
automobile accident. On September 3, this man presented himself at the 
court for the necessary formalities. It was Frederick E. Atteaux, a native 
of Canada, who came to the United States in 1869. He first engaged in the 
dry goods business in Lawrence, afterwards went into the manufacturing 
business, and later organized the firm of F. E. Atteaux & Co., dealers in 
dye stuffs and chemicals. He is president of this company, director of the 
American Color & Chemical Co., of the Nowak Manufacturing Co., and 
of the Marietta Mines Co. He is a member of many of the prominent Bos- 
ton clubs. When Mr. Atteaux was pleading before the court, Dennis Collins 
was brought in from the detention room. The contrast between the two 
men was most striking. Mr. Atteaux, large, tall, well groomed, and Mr. 
Collins unshaven, nervous, with dark circles under the eyes as if from 
sleeplessness. Mr. Atteaux was confident, jovial, apparently untroubled. He 
pleaded ‘‘not guilty.’’ When Mr. Collins was arraigned he appeared to be 
extremely nervous, and said: ‘‘Well I suppose I am guilty, the way that 
they put it to me, but I am still innocent.’’ At these words Mr. 
Atteaux stopped smiling. Assistant District-Attorney Lavelle jumped to 
his feet and suggested that as Mr. Collins did not have the benefit of legal 
counsel, it would be better for him to plead ‘‘not guilty.’’ His bond, as the 
result of further indictments, was placed at $6,000, which he was unable to 
give, and he was locked up. The indictment against the three men contains 
six counts, which are summarized by a daily paper as follows: 

‘‘First, that William M. Wood, Dennis J. Collins and a third person whose name 
is not disclosed, on January 20 last, in Boston, conspired with John J. Breen and Ernest 
W. Pitman to place dynamite in the buildings of Joseph Assaf and Urbano di Prato and 
on the premises of Phillip Holland in Lawrence with the intention of falsely accusing 
the strikers of having the explosives in their possession with the intention of injuring 
certain of the mill owners and their property. 

‘Second, that the three defendants are charged with conspiring with Breen and 
Pitman to place the dynamite in the premises of Lawrence people with the intention of 


injuring the persons who were found with the explosives in their possession unlawfully. 
“Third, that Wood, Collins and a third man are charged with conspiring ‘unlaw- 
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fully and maliciously’ with Breen and Pitman to injure Joseph Assaf by placing seven 
pounds of dynamite in his house at Lawrence. 

‘“‘Fourth, that Wood, Collins and another are charged with the same offense as 
specified in the third count, against Urbano di Prato, of Lawrence, (Seven pounds of 
dynamite were placed in his home. ) 

“Fifth, that Wood, Collins and a third man not named, are charged with conspir- 
ing with Pitman and Breen to store dynamite in buildings in Lawrence without a 
permit. 

“Sixth, that the same defendants are charged with conspiring with Pitman and 
Collins to place the dynamite in the county of Essex where it was found with the intent 
to injure various buildings and their occupants.”’ 


That the politicans and police of Lawrence have been under the domina- 
tion of the mill owners and that all worked to create a situation that would 
prejudice the public mind against the textile strikers, is another charge the 
grand jury has been investigating. Mr. O’Sullivan, former city marshal, 
was called before the jury. O'Sullivan was deposed during the strike, 
because he objected to giving the militia brought to Lawrence control over 
the city affairs. He was of the opinion that the police could easily have 
handled the situation had it not been for deliberately planned disturbance 
by Labor’s opponents. He considered the strikers peaceful, law-abiding men 
and women who would not voluntarily cause trouble. The alleged purpose 
of those working for the mill interests was to create the general impression 
that the operatives were lawless, anarchistic, bent upon the destruction of 
property. Hence the planting of dynamite was an incident in this general 
conspiracy. 

Mayor Scanlon of Lawrence testified before the grand jury that mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Committee of Public Safety’’ were in conference with the 
president of the American Woolen Company and the treasurers of the vari- 
ous mills in Boston, on the day the police ‘‘discovered’’ the dynamite. 

The public is anxious to know why the mayor and the responsible 
officials did not take steps to have a full and thorough investigation of the 
dynamite case. It was common talk during the strike that the militia was 
brought at the request of the mill owners, and that the police were under 
their control and acting by their direction and in their interests. 

As contrasted with this great, grinding money power, these men of 
high political, social and ‘‘moral’’ position and influence was a group of 
underpaid foreign workers, without organization, hence without influence 
or means of making known their distress and hardship—unprotected strang- 
ers at the mercy of a protected and specially privileged power. 

The results of the investigation no one can predict. An indictment is 
very different from a conviction, but when the story of financial greed, heart- 
lessness, and determination to disrupt labor organizations shall have been 
established, the world will have confirmed previous criminal conspiracies of 
merciless and unscrupulous capitalist antagonism to organized labor and will 
have a new viewpoint from which to judge the work, methods, and policies 
of the labor movement, and a new appreciation of the hazards and obstacles 
to be overcome in the fight for economic betterment and social uplift. 
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DEMAND A WORKABLE INITIATIVE AND 
REFERENDUM. 


By JUDSON KING, 


Field Secretary, National Referendum League. 


N HIS timely and valuable article on the 
| ‘Initiative, Referendum, and Recall’ 
in the August AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, President Gompers pointed out 
that the American Federation of Labor was 
the first organized body of men in the United 
States officially to endorse direct legislation 
and to demand that the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall be added to the political 
tool-chest of the people. That action was 
taken at the Philadelphia Convention on 
December 17, 1892, and ever since then 
organized labor has been the most powerful 
continuous force battling for these reforms. 
In 1892 Labor could not get the old party 
politicians within a mile of a pledge to sup- 
port Direct Legislation, save in rare in- 
stances. In 1912 thousands of old party 
and new party politicians are imploring the 
voters to elect them to State Legislatures, 
or make them governors, presidents, or 
what not, decause they are in favor of the 
Initiative and Referendum. 

Organized labor in thousands of electoral 
districts is now questioning candidates how 
they stand on this issue, and whether they 
will, if elected, submit to a vote of the people 
amendments to their State constitutions pro- 
viding for the Initiative and Referendum, 
and it is safe to say that in a majority of in- 
stances they will get an affirmative answer. 
The stone which the politicians once rejected 
has become the threshold of entrance to the 
political temple. 

But it is of the utmost importance at this 
time to ascertain what kind of an Initiative 
and Referendum amendment the candidate 
favors. It is not enough to stop with gain- 
ing a mere assent to ‘‘the principle.’’ It 
makes no difference how much a man shouts 
for ‘‘the rule of the people;’’ if he refuses 
to support an honest, workable, amendment 
which experience shows to be just and right, 
he must for practical purposes be regarded 





as unfriendly to the Initiative and Referen- 
dum. 

An examination of the actual workings 
of the Initiative and Referendum in the 
States where it is now in operation, will 
demonstrate that it is one thing to have 
‘“‘the principle in the State constitution,’’ 
and quite another to havea system which 
is workable and with which the voters can do 
business. The Initiative and Referendum 
is a piece of political machinery as easy to 
put out of commission as to ‘‘pi’’ a page of 
type. An ordinary statute law can be 
amended by the Legislature. To change 
the Initiative and Referendum requires an 
amendment to the constitution, and involves 
a fight as difficult as to get it adopted in 
the first place. Moreover it often takes 
many years to demonstrate the harm done 
by jokers and to remedy them. It has taken 
one hundred years to convince the Ameri- 
can people that the ‘‘checks and balances’’ 
of the Constitution are responsible for much 
of the mis-representative government we 
have had. We are finding it out now to the 
distress of our health, happiness, and 
pocketbooks. 

The clever corporation lobbyists do not 
ask that ‘‘checks and balances’’ be placed 
in the Initiative and Referendum. It is 
“‘safeguards and restrictions’? which they 
want now, but they are playing the same 
old game under a new name. 

The forces of organized labor, particu- 
larly the legislative committees, must look 
out for those ‘‘safeguards and restrictions.’’ 
When a candidate states that he is ‘‘in favor 
of the ‘principle’ of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, but has not made up his mind’’ as 
to the particular provisions, it is time to 
put a question mark after his name right 
on the spot, and at the first opportunity to 
have a heart to heart talk with him as to 
just what he means. If you want to get 


















right at the real vital elements of a work- 
able Initiative and Referendum with him, 
let me suggest 


Five Initiative and Referendum Questions for 
Candidates. 


1. Will you vote to apply the Initiative 
to constitutional amendments as well as to 
statute laws? 

2. Are you in favor of the standard per- 
centages on petitions—not more than 5 per 
cent for the Referendum, not more than 8 
per cent for the Initiative, and with no dis- 
tribution in counties? No State should re- 
quire more than 50,000 for the Initiative 
and 30,000 actual signatures for the Refer- 
endum. 

3. Will you oppose an ‘‘emergency 
clause’’ which will permit the Legislature 
absolutely to deny the people the right of a 
Referendum vote on any law it sees fit to 
say is ‘‘necessary for the immediate preser- 
vation of the public peace, health, or 
safety?’’ 

4. Do you think measures should be 
adopted when they receive a majority of 
the ‘‘vote cast thereon,’’ or would you 
vote to require them to have a majority of 
‘‘all votes cast in the election ?’’ 

5. Will you favor a modern, efficient, 
economical system of informing the voters 
on the questions submitted, similar to the 
Oregon Publicity Pamphlet system, and 
give the people the right to include argu- 
ments for or against measures, they paying 
the actual cost of the space taken? 

Each one of the points covered by these 
questions is necessary to the successful 
working of the Initiative and Referendum. 
There are other ‘‘jokers,’’ but these are 
the most dangerous. In order to drive 
home their value, let me illustrate their 
significance by giving a few illustrations 
from recent experience of those States 
which have Direct Legislation in operation. 

First Question. South Dakota, Montana, 
and Maine do not have the Constitutional 
Initiative. You have heard of nothing vital 
being done in these States, although South 
Dakota has had the Initiative and Refer- 
endum since 1898. If the people of Oregon 
had not had the Constitutional Initiative, 
the tremendous progress made there would 
have been blocked. Out of the sixty-four 
questions voted on by the people since 1902, 
eighteen have been amendments to the con- 
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stitution, of which eleven have been 
adopted and a big majority of these have 
been initiated by the people. These amend- 
ments constitute the backbone of Oregon’s 
progress. 

The States of Washington and Idaho 
will vote upon the adoption or rejection of 
the Initiative and Referendum at the 
November election, but the constitutional 
initiative is omitted from these proposed 
amendments. The corporations permitted 
the Legislature to grant the statutory initia- 
tive but refused it on amendments. 

Second Question. Montana adopted the 
Initiative and Referendum in 1906. Never 
heard of even a statute law being voted on 
in that State, did you? Why? Because peti- 
tions must be signed by the required per- 
centages in each of two-fifths of the counties 
of the State. That makes it costly and bur- 
densome. The State Federation of Labor 
tried in 1907 to get an initiative petition for 
the direct election of United States Senators 
and some other measures and fell down. In 
1911 they tried to get a referendum peti- 
tion on the infamous Dick military law as 
enacted in that State, and failed—until 
helped out by the People’s Power League 
of Montana, which completed their petition 
for them. They could have gotten the petition 
in the cities and towns, but when they had 
to go to the country it was too costly. A 
provision in the Missouri amendment dis- 
tributing petitions in two-thirds of the 
Congressional districts has been found 
unexpectedly burdensome. 

Next November the people of Nebraska 
will vote on an amendment which has this 
joker in it. These last cases are a little less 
severe than in Montana, but will be found 
burdensome. This ‘‘joker’’ is especially 
aimed at organized labor, because it com- 
pels the unions to pay the expenses of men 
to go out into the rural counties to get their 
petitions completed, when they could more 
easily do it in their own localities and in 
industrial centers. Do you see the point in 
this ‘‘safeguard’’? 

This fall the people of Wyoming and 
Florida will vote upon Initiative and Refer- 
endum amendments in which the petitions 
are fixed at 25 per cent for both the Initia- 
tiveand Referendum. Mississippi votes on one 
which requires 20 per cent for the constitu- 
tional Initiative, 15 per cent for the statu- 
tory Initiative and 10 per cent for the 
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Referendum—all entirely too high. It is 
well to note at this point that this fall a 
large number of questions are to be voted 
on in Oregon and Colorado, due tothe neg- 
lect of the Legislatures to attend to the 
business of the people, and that during the 
next two years these examples will be held 
up as excuses in all the Legislatures for 
requiring high petitions in future amend- 
ments. These questions are not on the bal- 
lot because it is easy to get petitions but 
because the people are determined to have 
these questions settled. 

Third Question. InSouth Dakota, if the 
Legislature does not want the people to 
vote on a law, it ‘‘declares an emergency 
to exist,’’ the law goes into effect at once, 
and no Referendum can be had by petition 
of the people. About 40 per cent of the 
laws passed in that State are removed from 
the power of the people in this manner. 
That is, the ‘‘Referendum’”’ exists only at 
the will of the Legislature, which practi- 
cally is no Referendum at all. This clever 
tricky method of suspending the Referen- 
dum is fixed in many of the amendments 
now in use. The ‘‘joker’’ is right here. In 
order to give time for Referendum petitions 
it is customary to provide that no law 
passed by a Legislature can go into effect 
for ninety days after the session ends. But 
at times it is necessary and proper that a 
law take effect a/ once in genuine ‘‘emer- 
gency cases’’ without waiting for the 
ninety days. The Legislature decides what 
is an emergency, and the trick lies in so 
framing the provision that an emergency 
denies forever a Referendum of the people, 
where it shouid simply allow the law to go 
into effect at once and remain in effect 
until repealed either by the Legislature or 
by a vote of the people. This latter form 
gives the people power to reject the law 
through the Referendum, ifthey so choose. 
The ‘‘jokered’’ form allows the Legislature 
to suspend the Referendum when it sees 
fit—and annuls the power of the Referen- 
dum. 

Fourth Question. This covers the most 
dangerous jokerof them all. In Oklahoma 
not a single measure initiated by the people 
or submitted by the State Legislature has 
been adopted at a regular election since the 
admission of the State in 1907. Why? Be- 
cause such measures to be adopted must re- 
ceive a majority of all the votes cast ‘‘in the 
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election.’’ It makes not a whit’s difference 
how big a majority of the vote cast on ‘i: 
measure is in its favor, if you do not get a 
majority of the total vote cast, you are lost 
and have all your hard work for nothing. 
The substance of this ‘‘joker’’ is that 
every man who votes for some candidate 
and fails to vote on your measure is in 
effect counted as voting against tt, Examine 
the election returns and you will find that 
in all States having the Initiative and 
Referendum, an average of 25 per cent of 
the voters who vote for candidates do not 
vote on questions submitted. This 25 per 
cent is made up of ignorant, careless, or 
doubtful voters. Is not that a load to hang 
around the necks of the progressive work- 
ers for better conditions? In Oklahoma five 
important measures which got large majori- 
ties of the votes cast /Aereon in their favor 
and should have become law, were /os/ be- 
cause of this requirement. In the amend- 
ments to be voted on in November in 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Mississippi this fatal 
joker has been slipped in. It is strenuously 
advocated by every apologist for special 
privilege in the country under the hypocrit 
ical cry of ‘‘majority rule.’’ ook out for it 
Fifth Question, Even opponents of Direct 
Legislation have been compelled to admit 
that the voters of Oregon in deciding ques- 
tions have shown ‘‘rare discrimination.’ 
Do you know why? It is because the State 
of Oregon sends to every voter before elec- 
tion a Publicity Pamphlet, called by the 
people ‘‘The Voters’ Text Book,’’ in which 
are printed in clear type the laws and 
amendments to be decided by them, avd, 
also, arguments both for and against these 
measures written and submitted by the 
friends and opponents of the various ques- 
tions, they paying the exact cost to the 
State of the space taken. Thus every voter 
is given a chance to know exactly what he 
is voting on—and the measure is explained 
in simple language in the arguments. This 


Publicity Pamphlet has practically killed 


the power of the corrupt corporation news- 
papers and special privilege politicians. It 
is necessary as a part of the Direct Legisla- 
tion system. The old method of advertising 
measures in favored political newspapers is 
frightfully expensive and utterly inade- 
quate. Up to date, out of the fourtee: 
States which have adopted some form o! 
direct legisiation only Oregon, Montana 

















and South Dakota have adopted the pam- 
phlet system, and South Dakota did it only 
last year. It is the game of Special Privi- 
lege and the politicians who serve Special 
Privilege to keep the people confused and 
in ignorance. Hence, they oppose every 
means of enlightenment while they slander 
the people by claiming that they lack intel- 
ligence enough to vote on laws. 

If you will examine the Oregon pam- 
phlet you will find in every one splendid 
arguments signed by the officers and legis- 
lative committees of the State Federation 
of Labor, the Portland Labor Council, etc., 
favoring or opposing legislation of inter- 
est to labor. Organized labor has in this 
way an opportunity to state its case to 
every voter in the State. It was because of 
this right and the intelligence so carried to 
the farmers that they were able to have 
enacted their Employers’ Liability law, and 
other laws, which they joined the State 
Grange and Farmers’ Union in securing. 

Our chief danger in the future will be 
from ‘‘jokered’’ abortive amendments. We 
must be on our guard, else, when we think 
we have won the victory for the rule of the 
people we will find ourselves cheated. The 
Initiativeand Referendum issometimescalled 
a ‘‘club’’ which people hold over the heads 
of reluctant legislatures; but unless we are 
careful on the detailed provisions, we will 
find we have a ‘‘saw log’’ which we can not 
wield. Already the list of defeats in victory 
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are enough to constitute a grave warning. 

Out of fourteen States which have some 
form of the Initiative and Referendum em- 
bedded in their constitutions, over one-half 
are either worse than nothing, or have one 
or more vicious jokers. Out of eight pro- 
posed amendments which will be voted on 
this fall, only ove can be commended as 
free from jokers, that of Nevada, which 
provides the Initiative feature omitted from 
the direct Legislation amendment adopted 
in that State in 1905. 

If I were an enemy of the Initiative and 
Referendum, I would profess to be its 
friend, proclaim the ‘‘rule of the people,’’ 
the ‘‘restoration of popular government,’’ 
and then, when it came right down to the 
brass tacks of framing an amendment I 
would talk wisely of ‘‘safeguards and re- 
strictions’’—for the benefit of the people 
themselves, of course—and frame an amend- 
ment having the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in box-car letters on the front, and a 
lot of clever ‘‘jokers’’ inside which would 
prevent any effective use of the instrument 
by the people after they had got it. Thisis 
the method by which despots like Cesar, 
Napoleon, and all the rest of them, have 
first gained the confidence of the masses 
and then delivered them into the same old 
bondage of the few which has cursed the 
world and delayed the day of genuine 
democracy—economic and political. 





THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


‘*O mother, see the mill lights in the 
darkness glow!’’ 
‘“*T see but candles for my dead 
At foot and head.’’ 


‘*Nay, see how wrought by childish 
hands, world-fabrics grow!’’ 
‘‘T see my babes, decrepit, 
bowed— 
They weave a shroud.’’ 





‘Vet see their golden wage: the purse 
of wealth is deep.’’ 
‘“The tide of barter at its flood 
Gives bread for blood!’’ 


*‘O mother, with thy visions dark, dost 
thou not weep?’ 
‘‘For slaughtered babes 
such biers 
There are no tears.’’ 


—ROosE TRUMBULL in 7he /ndependent. 


upon 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The trade union men of Minnesota shrewdly recognized the possibilities of 
the method employed by the Religion Forward Movement 
~<a and adapted the idea to their own needs. The result was 
MOVEMENT. ‘He Labor Forward Movement of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
carried on from April 21 to May 4, 1912. Tom Hamlin, 
editor of the Labor Review of Minneapolis, is generally credited with having 
originated the idea. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly of Minneapolis appointed a large 
committee, representing all the unions in the city, to work up interest among 
local trade unionists and to secure speakers from the national and inter- 
national organizations. The expense of the campaign for literature and 
halls was met by the sale of ‘‘Labor Forward’’ buttons at ten cents apiece. 
Besides selling these to the workers, a ‘‘flying squadron’’ was formed to 
visit the business men to dispose of all the 20,000 buttons. The city was 
divided into districts so that meetings could be held over all the city at the 
same time. This enabled all to attend easily and was additional means of 
advertising through exchange of information in conversation on the cars 
and in the shops or other places of work. These district meetings were 
sometimes mass meetings, sometimes intended for some single trade. 
Expenses were cut down by securing the free use of school buildings, 
churches, municipal halls. Carrying the meeting out among the people 
enabled the trade unionists to interest and inform people not otherwise 
accessible. One feature of the campaign was the close co-operation with the 
churches. In Minneapolis, one Sunday evening twenty-two puipits were 
occupied at evening meetings by representative labor men. This enabled 
the trade unionists to reach a class of people indifferent or misinformed as 
to their aims. Hearing Labor’s story from those who are in the fight, per- 
sonal contact with the men in the field does much to refute misrepresenta- 
tions of enemies and a hostile press. 

The aim of the campaign was threefold: to increase the numerical 
strength of the trade union movement; to serve a ‘“‘revival’’ function by 
arousing the members to renewed and increased activity and zeal, and by devel- 
oping a more militant enthusiasm; to disseminate more widely information 
of the principles of unionism among citizens. How well they succeeded may 
be judged from the following: Forty national representatives from all 
parts of the country were in Minneapolis. From five to ten daily meetings 
were held in various parts of the city, in public assembly halls, churches, 


*The plan for a general Labor Forward Movement was reported by President Gompers to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its recent meeting and unanimously 
approved. The plan is recommended to central bodies and all organized labor. It is here printed as 
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the Y. M. C. A. building, the courthouse, school houses, trade 
union rooms. That six unions were formed in Minneapolis alone as the 
direct result of the campaign is the statement of E. G. Hall, President of 
the State Federation of Labor. The success of the educational end may be 
gauged by the scope of the discussions and the wide range of people 
reached. Trade union principles were presented to individual locals, to mass 
meetings of locals, to general audiences in schools and churches, to frater- 
nal organizations, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, to men’s clubs, 
the Neighborhood Civic Club, etc. Some of the topics discussed before large 
audiences were: The union shop vs. the non-union shop; women and child 
labor; organized labor, its struggles; what does union labor want; the trade 
unions of today; convict labor; the union label; compulsory and industrial 
education; the shorter workday; wages and morality; health, safety and 
sanitation in factories; compensation to workmen for injuries received in 
employment. 

So successful was the campaign in Minneapolis and St. Paul that 
Duluth took up the plan. This method opens up rich possibilities and 
seems most feasible. The results from the enthusiasm roused, the fraternal 
and social spirit developed by the mingling of all the members of organized 
labor, one with the other, the re-valuation of the purposes and aims of 
organized labor, wider and deeper knowledge of our struggles and successes— 
will be of incalculable value in our progress. Constructive work must 
accompany the campaign to utilize the enthusiasm stimulated and to give 
it a proper outlet. With organizers and the members of the local unions 
putting forth every effort during the ‘‘revival’’ and following it, members 
can be added to locals already organized and new locals can be formed. 
Unorganized workers can be roused to the practical value of united action. 
Yet it must be ever held in mind that emotionalism and sentiment alone 
will not serve the purpose—the trade union movement must stand on a firm 
and strong foundation. 

A Labor Forward Movement was discussed by the Executive Council 
at its May meeting, and ‘‘it was decided that a plan for a Labor Forward 
Movement be prepared and submitted to the next meeting of the Executive 
Council.’’ 

The influences of a movement of this kind for the North American 
continent would give a tremendous impetus to the organization of the 
workers. The sweep and the scope of a work movement would carry an 
incalculable chain of influences and results—both psychic and material. 

Tentative Plan for United States. 

The territory to be covered and the scope of the movement necessitate 
division of forces for preparation for the campaign and tor executive purposes. 

National.—The divisions marked off for the district and general 
organizers of the American Federation of Labor, as published monthly in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, form a good territorial basis for the first 
division: No. 1, Eastern States; No. 2, Middle Atlantic States; No. 3, 
Southern States; No. 4, Central States of East Mississippi Valley; No. 5, 
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Northwestern States; No. 6, Southwestern States; No. 7, Inter-mountain 
States; No. 8, Pacific Coast States. 

A team of workers for each district shall be supplied from the national 
and international organizations and the organizers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Each national and international shall forward to the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor, or such person or persons as the 
Executive Council may select for the management of the national campaign, 
a list of the organizers or speakers available for each district. The com- 
mittee appointed for the national campaign shall add to these lists organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor available for the various districts. 
In addition speakers from sympathetic organizations promoting the same 
general purposes that supplement or coincide with ours, might be added to 
the teams. For instance, powerful and influential organizations have inau- 
gurated for this year a nation-wide campaign for One-Day-In-Seven for all 
workers in industry and might be glad to assist in our movement, furnish- 
ing speakers on that topic. There are also many men in our country well 
known for their active participations in the movement to uplift humanity, 
protect children and the weaker ones. These no doubt would welcome the 
Labor Forward Movement and gladly give their assistance. 

State.—The work of inaugurating the State campaigns within the divi- 
sions shall be entrusted to the president of each State Federation of Labor, 
who shall send out circulars of the plan of campaign, with invitations to 
participate and circulars of information to the various city central bodies 
and local unions. The State president shall, from replies sent in, outline 
the State campaign route and shall co-operate with the national committee as 
to schedule and itinerary of the national teams through his State. The State 
president shall secure from his own State a State team or teams. It is sug- 
gested that he will find available material among State labor officials, labor 
men of State reputation, and factory inspectors. Perhaps the State superin- 
tendent of education might be glad of the opportunity to speak on com- 
pulsory education, or there might be some one interested in industrial 
education; some specialist on prison labor might be secured. Doctors, special- 
ists in social and industrial diseases might contribute talks on the influence 
of labor on child development, on social hygiene, prevention of diseases, 
the care of the body to secure and maintain the best working capacity, etc. 

The State president shall use every endeavor to arouse interest and en- 
thusiasm in his State through personal presentation and appeals, through 
representatives and correspondence. 

Local.—When the central labor body, after careful consideration, shall 
determine to participate in the Labor Forward Movement, it shall appoint 
a local committee to work up interest and arrange for the campaign. This 
committee shall be made up of representatives from all the local trade 
unions, and shall in a body visit each local and invite it to participate in 
the city campaign. This committee must create and stimulate interest and 
enthusiasm. 

In preparation for the campaign, let the city be divided into districts. 
The committee shall make arrangements for stiitable rooms or halls in each 
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district. Expenses may be decreased by securing school buildings, churches, 
public assembly halls, local union rooms, etc. The Minneapolis plan for 
meeting expenses by the sale of buttons is most feasible. 

The interest aroused by the personal visit of the committee to each 
local should be followed by subsequent information concerning the progress 
of the movement. The meetings should be well advertised not only through 
the press and placards placed in street cars and public places, but personal 
cards and invitations should be circulated. There is a value in having one 
card contain a list of the topics to be discussed at all meetings and the ad- 
dresses of the meeting places so that each worker may choose the place 
most convenient or the topic of greatest personal interest. A certain psycho- 
logical value is obtained by community of interest and conversation—cen- 
tering attention and thought on one common interest—a mass psychology 
little understood but of great power. In addition to stimulating general in- 
terest and enthusiasm, each union should carefully plan for the rousing 
of trade enthusiasm and the extension of trade membership. Membership 
committees should plan for special activity. 

All the unions should have cards or circulars printed containing gen- 
eral information of the advantages to workers which the trade union move- 
meut has secured. Committees of secretaries of the unions should be in a 
prominent position prepared to receive applications for membership. Blank 
cards should be furnished each member of the local unions, to be circulated 
among the audience requesting those who do not belong to the union to fill 
in their names, trades, and addresses. The cards should be gathered up 
during the meeting or deposited with collectors at the door. Organizers at 
meetings should request those workers who are not members of unions to 
remain afterwards for the purpose of organizing either a trade union or a 
federal labor union. 

To interest the general public, announcement should be made through 
the press, and sent to organizations likely to be sympathetic. Invitations 
to co-operate, attend meetings, or give a hearing to some particular speaker 
should be sent to civic clubs, women’s clubs, ministerial associations, etc. 

The local committees may find available local speakers interested in 
some special phase of our work, such as educators, truant officers, juvenile 
court officials, physicians and other citizens interested in sanitation, hous- 
ing, etc., settlement workers who know the needs of the toilers. 

Each central body might follow up its own revival by selecting some 
convenient field not well organized as the object of special endeavor, send 
several workers to stir up interest, and then hold a series of meetings for 
trade union extension in that field. 

It would be well for the division teams to begin in the South and 
West, and work toward the North and East. Each division campaign 
should end with a mass meeting in one of the largest cities of the divisions, 
where reports of progress could be made. This would stimulate a friendly 
spirit of rivalry. Perhaps a big central rally in New York City would be a 
most fitting climax and would focus the Nation’s attention upon the Labor 
Forward Movement. 
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In one of the magazines now giving a qualified support to the recall of 

judges is laid down this principle: ‘‘There are two, and 
einem only two, just reasons for the removal of a judge—cor- 
INEFFICIENCY, ‘Ption and inefficiency.’’ That assertion might be am- 

plified, to the general benefit. As to the limits of ineffi- 
ciency, there may be uncertainty. Is it inefficiency when a judge follows 
the narrow and technical interpretation of the letter of the constitution, in 
passing judgment upon modern social questions, instead of following the 
broader implications concerning the general welfare of the people, as based 
upon the spirit of the constitution ? 

All observers who have followed the involved new social legislation, in 
contradistinction to the simple old social legislation, and the litigation con- 
sequent on the former, can feel quite confident in forecasting as adverse the 
decisions of certain judges on latter-day social questions. Are these reac- 
tionary judges inefficient? Certainly, in their decrees they have shown 
themselves either incapable of understanding or intentionally set against 
the modern conceptions of the social duties of the State. In bringing their 
antiquated principles to the test of judgment on particular statutes they 
exhibit a stubborn adherence to the ancient and outworn, a course which 
marks a break with the spirit of the present times. Their narrow judgment, 
restricted views, and stubborn spirit may, in the opinion of our contempo- 
rary, be regarded as inefficiency. Their disqualifications might therefore 
form sufficient reason for the people living in the present to inquire into the 
efficiency of the recall. 





Mr. Richard S. Childs, the secretary of the Short Ballot Organization, 
explains in guity why the Ohio Constitutional 


‘“SHORT BALLOT’S”’ ‘ : 
Convention rejected the short ballot. He says: 


SHORT-COMINGS. 
‘There were three distinct sources of opposition to the 


shortening of the State ticket, which should have left on the ballot only the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and State Auditor. The first of these elements was a group of 
prospective office-holders who were not willing to take their chances of appointment by 
the Governor. They preferred to go upon the ballot and trust to the obscurity thereof 
to slide them into office. Secondly, the labor delegates were opposed to the program 
without the Recall. The third party in opposition consisted of the farmers, who insisted 
that the State Dairy and Food Commissioner remain on the elective list.’’ 

Mr. Childs gives to the first of these ‘‘three distinct sources of opposi- 
tion’’ a weight wholly beyond its deserts. That the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Ohio, which in the course of its labors brought to the front a 
sufficient number of propositions of a radical nature to bring upon it the 
condemnation of the conservatives, was seriously influenced by what could 
only be a corporal’s guard of office-seekers is an assertion that needs much 
exposition to become credible. That the third ‘‘element,’’ the farmers, 
were unwilling to so shorten the ballot as to deprive themselves of a direct 
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control of an office of the first importance to them is a fact which ought to 
convey its lesson to the short-ballot propagandists. 

But it is with Mr. Childs’ second ‘‘element,’’ the ‘‘labor delegates,’’ 
that we are concerned. If our information is correct, the Short Ballot sec- 
retary has assigned a totally inadequate reason for their opposition. The fact 


‘ 


is the whole trade union ‘‘element’’ of the country has been paying due 
attention to the ‘‘short ballot’’ catch-phrase and has decided not to be 
caught by it. 

That, in State, county, and city or town elections more offices may be 
put on the tickets than are logical or necessary to a well-organized law- 
making or administrative force, is a truth to which we all may readily bear 
witness. But from that truism to the proposition that a ‘‘short ballot’’ is 
as Mr. Childs and his associates seem to believe, very little short of a social 
panacea, is a leap in belief too great for the average voter to make. In their 
discussions, the labor men of the United States have been brought to the 
conviction that they need to hold a permanent, unremitting, and immediate 
control over certain officials, to the fullest extent of their voting power. 
The proposal that they shall give up that control, or cease demanding it 
where they have not yet acquired it, is to them not a reform in politics 
but a cheat and a snare—whatever the theory of its advocates. 

In this magazine have already been given reasons, and sound ones, we 
believe, for Labor to retain in its hands at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, the full force of its voting power over every official. The time is 
coming, it may be confidently asserted, when in all of our industrial com- 
munities, Labor will rule, just as it will in every farming community to 
the extent that the farmers in the Ohio convention protected themselves in 
the instance above cited. Labor does not intend, if we interpret its aspirations 
aright, to rule merely through having a certain proportion of labor men 
in office. It seeks to give effect to the wishes of the mass on every 
question important enough to warrant a referendum on it or an initiative to 
bring it to a vote. 

A list of the offices which should at all times be under the control of 
the people has been printed in these columns. No reasons have been educed 
for shortening that list. Mr. Childs has had his opportunity to show, 
in reply, why those offices should be appointive and not elective. He has 
not done so. His article evaded this fundamental point. 

In many of the proposed changes in government, which from time to 
time are advocated, there is a ‘‘something in it’’ to which most men assent. 
An unfortunate circumstance is that propagandists of any particular change 
usually claim too much for its efficacy. They become mere propagandists, 
not judicial seekers of pure truth. At times, unconsciously, they go ahead 
stubbornly maintaining crudely formed propositions, not seeing the correc- 
tions of them suggested by their well-wishers, or at least of men devoted to 
reform as much as they themselves could possibly be. One of the merits of 
an interested public is that, on questions of government, which so long as 
not settled right must pester men, it lops off the unessentials of proposed 
change and gets down to the possible and the practical. 
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In this connection, we may assure the Short Ballot organization of the 
co-operation of organized labor, up to the point to which it offers a fair 
idea to the country. But the facts of its case lead us to suggest it has asked 
impossibilities of the voters at the very time the voters are insisting that 
they shall be the one source of power, continual and immediate. They 
have passed beyond the stage where they were only occasionally the source 
of power, with vague and indirect influence on law-makers and law-adminis- 
trators. They will not allow their servants to be shielded from their vote. 





From yet another source comes formal endorsement of a policy organized | 
labor has been advocating and promoting. At its last 
CONVICT LABOR . ‘ . : 
AND conference the National Committee on Prison Labor 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 2dopted the following resolution: 


‘‘After one year of study, the National Committee on 
Prison Labor found the preponderance of evidence to be in favor of the State use system. 
After a second year of study and further investigation, the committee is in a position to 
declare as prejudicial to the welfare of the prisoner, the prisoner’s family and the public, 
the contract system of prison labor. The committee therefore declares itself opposed to 
the contract system of prison labor and to every other system which exploits his labor 
to the detriment of the prisoner.’’ 


The material upon which the committee based its resolution has been 
summarized by Mr. E. Stagg Whitin in his book Penal Servitude. The 
author views the convict labor problem from these various angles: Eco- 
nomic, political, institutional, productive, distributive, educational, and 
remedial. The first sentence, ‘‘Will you buy me, sah?’’ a wail from an 
Alabama boy of eighteen, rouses the reader to keener perceptions of the 
fundamental evil inherent in convict labor—the slavery element. He says: 

‘“‘The status of the convict is that of one in penal servitude—the last surviving 
vestige of the old slave system. With its sanction in the common law, its regulation 
in the acts of Legislatures and its implied recognition in the Constitution of the United 
States, it continues unchallenged and without question, as a basic institution, sup- 
posedly necessary to the continued stability of our social structure. 

‘Slavery was conceived as necessary to the stability of society until it was done 
away with. The world progress has been said to be based upon the conquest of the 
weak and uncivilized by the strong and supposedly virtuous. Plato could depict no 
state of ideal justice without a slave class. Justice today can conceive of no state 
without penal servitude, yet those same forces which overthrew the black slavery of a 
generation ago are today tending unperceived to limit and to change this penal form of 
slavery till it too may soon be considered with the historic past.’’ 

Changes in penal servitude have ever shaped themselves to conform to 
economic conditions, for ‘‘the economic value of labor of the wayward indi- 
vidual has ever directly effected the method of punishment.’’ Offenders 
could not be banished or put to death when labor was needed for the galley, 
mine, or colony. Demand for cheap labor in manufacturing provided new 
industrial uses for the convict. In the United States, humanitarian public 
opinion rebelled against the death penalty for slight offense, against the 
promiscuous huddling of convicts, and demanded that the State should 
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furnish work and maintain order in penal institutions. The State, after 
building imposing institutions satisfying to popular pride, foolishly or 
inhumanly, or both, met the costs problem by selling its convicts for private 
exploitation. Manufacturers discovered they had a good thing in convict 
labor with such other perquisites as State-furnished factories, heat, light, 
maintenance of discipline. This slave labor was a menace to free labor. 
The part trade unionists played in changing this State policy and develop- 
ing State functions, Dr. Whitin estimates as follows: 


‘Organized labor with its long and persistent agitation against the unfair com- 
petition of convict goods upon the open market probably has been the strongest force 
toward the development of the State’s function in the care of the prisoner. As the con- 
trol of the State upon prison industries has become greater, the power of labor to 
restrict them through control of the State Legislatures has also become greater, and the 
history of most of our States shows that, when labor is once aroused to an antagonism 
to any specific form of commodity manufactured in prison, sufficient influence can be 
brought to bear to abolish its manufacture. 

‘‘This opposition to unfair competition forced labor to a program of constructive 
reform for employing the convict. In the New York State Constitutional Convention of 
1894 the labor unions secured the passage of a ‘‘State use’’ regulation providing that 
the labor of the prisoners should not be sold or leased but that the State should produce 
those things which the State could consume.”’ 


Taking up the question of control exercised by the State, boards or 
wardens, the writer declares: 

‘‘Reform in penal administration today lies therefore in building up the systems of 
control more firmly on a centralized system of authority, so definite in its form, that 
responsibility for evil doing can be definitely located, and which by some method of 
recall can be made to respond to the highest standard of moral action upon which the 
majority of people in the State may agree.”’ 

Dr. Whitin discusses the use of convict labor as an element in reduc- 
ing the cost of maintenance of the inmates, upkeep of the institution, and 
articles for use in the institution, showing that since the sheriff is often 
allowed a certain amount for maintenance per person, a private system often 
exists in the guise of a public system; that during the last few years there 
has been a general movement for the State’s assumption and operation of 
the industries in which prison labor is employed. Continuing, the Doctor 
says: 

‘‘This movement has had the hearty support of the American Federation of Labor 
which, together with resolutions passed and speeches made, contradicts the assertion 
that if it were not for the fact that the contractors fought the unions industrial efficiency 
in the prisons would be impossible. Probably the cléarest declaration of principles that 
can be enunciated upon this point by organized labor is contained in the following res- 
olutions passed unanimously by the Illinois State Federation of Labor at a convention 
at which fraternal delegates were in attendance from Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin: 

‘* ‘We believe with modern criminologists: 

‘¢*That nearly all of the prisoners in penal institutions are morally sick people and 
can be cured; that the primary purpose of confinement is reform and not punish- 
ment; that it is cheaper in the last analysis to reform the prisoners and that the efforts 
of the State and State officials should be toward this end. 

‘**That the labor of these prisoners should not be exploited for the benefit of any 
private individual or for the State itself; that many of these prisoners sent to prison 
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leave behind them dependent families, whom the State is compelled to support either 
by private or public charity. 

**That some system of compensation should be arranged whereby the State would 
charge itself at the prevailing market price for all products manufactured in its penal 
institutions, crediting each prisoner with the amount thus earned, so after deducting 
from such the cost of maintanance of the prisoner and other necessary costs for mainte- 
nance, the balance, if any, should be paid to the family of the prisoner, or the person 
suffering financial loss through the crime of the prisoner, or kept and paid to the 
prisoner at his discharge. 

‘**That the provisions of the present law should be extended so that not only State 
institutions, but institutions in counties, cities, and other political subdivisions of the 
State and school districts should be compelled under a penalty to secure wherever 
possible everything they need by prison labor. 

***And in addition to the foregoing, the State should provide a method for the care 
of prisoners when discharged or paroled whereby they may secure employment, or 
provide a place where they may remain until they do secure employment in order that 
they be not compelled to fall back into crime.’’’ 


The distribution of the commodities produced by convict labor presents 
the problem of the market for these goods. What this market shall be, the 
effect of the goods upon this market, and the effect upon the consumer and 
free labor of the use of the market—‘‘these,’’ says Dr. Whitin, ‘‘are the 
most troublesome questions connected with convict labor discussion.’ 

This has been the phase that has confronted free workers who have 
been suffering from the competition of convict labor. Dr. Whitin supple- 
ments his discussion of the phases of penal servitude with most illuminating 
and vivid sketches of experiences and persons encountered in collecting the 
data for the book. It is this human interest and personal touch that inten- 
sify and objectify the significance of the problem and the reforms suggested. 
Penal Servitude is of special interest to trade unionists, not only because of 
the subject dealt with, but also because of the cordial recognition given the 
service of organized labor in pointing out these evils and aiding in their 
reform. 

Well done, National Committee on Prison Labor. Well done, Dr. 
Whitin. 





The Trade Unions are the natural growth of natural laws, and from 
the very nature of their being have stood the test of time and experience. 
The development of the Trade Unions, regarded both from the standpoint 
of numerical expansion and that of practical working, has been marvelously 
rapid. The Trade Unions have demonstrated their ability to cope with 
every emergency—economical or political—as it arises. 





We assert that it is the duty, as it is also the plain interest, of all work- 
ing people to organize as such, meet in council, and take practical steps to 
effect the unity of the working class, as an indispensable preliminary to any 
successful attempt to eliminate the evils of which we so bitterly and justly 
complain. 
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HE conditions of trade have been satisfactory 
T during the last year, and generally speaking, 

the work-people of this country have been 
continuously employed, periods of unemployment 
being of short duration. Industrial prosperity had 
a favorable effect on the development of trade 
unions which continued to make steady progress 
in membership. 

In 1911, the average membership of all trade 
unions was 3,042,203, which is an increase of 
354,185 members on the previous year. This mem- 
bership was distributed over 137 national unions 
and a few ‘‘independent”’ local unions. However, 
the trade union movement in this country is not a 
united one. It is split up into several groups, 
according to the political and religious views of 
the members. The most powerful group in regard 
to members as well as in regard to industrial in- 
fluence, is represented by the 51 national unions 
affiliated with the ‘‘General Commission of Trade 
Unions of Germany’’ or to make it shorter, the 
German Federation of Labor, whose President, 
Carl Legien, recently toured in the United States. 

Next in importance comes the Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, consisting of 23 affiliated 
unions. This group favors a close connection be- 
tween the labor movement and the churches, 
especially the Catholic Church, by whose repre- 
sentatives the Christian trade unions were founded. 

The ‘‘Hirsch-Duncker Trade Unions’’ are called 
after two Prussian liberal deputies, who, about 
1868, assisted in the establishment of these unions, 
which stand for harmony between labor and 
capital. They had very little success during the 
comparatively long period of their existence and 
doubtlessly, they will never play an important 
role. The number of unions belonging to the 
Hirsch-Duncker group is 18 national unions and 7 
local unions. Besides, there exist about 40 unions 
not belonging to any of the federations just men- 
tioned. 

The table below shows the membership of each 
group of unions, and of all unions, in the year 1910 
and 1911: 


Number of Members. 


1910. 1911 

German Federation of Labor... 2,017,298 2,320,986 
Christian Trade Unions......... 295,129 340,957 
Hirsch-Duncker Unions......... 122,571 107,743 
Independent Unions.............. 253,020 272,517 
cuba ianciiaied wiitaapinbhnnians 2,688,018 3,042,203 


The total membership increased by 354,185 or 
13 percent. But the membership of the Hirsch- 
Duncker group decreased 12 per cent, while the 
German Federation of Labor and the Christian 
trade unions increased their membership by 15 
per cent each. 

In the following lines a more detailed account 
will be given of the German Federation of Labor. 
The annual average membership of the unions 
affiliated with the Federation increased from 
2,017,298 in 1910, to 2,320,986 in 1911. At the close 
of 1911 the aggregate membership was 2,400,018. 
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Trade Unions in Germany in 1911. 


By HANS FEHLINGER, MUNICH. 


Forty-seven unions show increases and four unions 
only show decreases, namely, those of the miners, 
furriers, shipwrights, and wood engravers; but 
their losses were slight. Some unions made re- 
markable gains; thus the building trades unions, 
having jurisdiction over bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, building laborers and some smaller 
trades, increased its membership from 242,648, 
to 295,688, or by 53,040; the metal workers’ union 
increased from 464,016 to 515,145, or by 51,129 mem: - 
bers; the transport workers’ union increased from 
152,954 to 195,249, or by 42,295 members; the gen- 
eral factory workers’ union began the year with 
167,097 and ended with 189,443 members—an in- 
crease of 22,346. Each of the remaining unions 
gained less than 20,000 members, While the gains 
may be regarded as satisfactory, there is still 
plenty of room for propaganda work among the 
unorganized work-people of every trade or industry. 

At the close of 1911, the fifty-one national unions 
comprised 11,669 local branches. The building 
trades union alone consisted of 1,051 local branches; 
the wood workers’ (with a membership of 182,750) 
had 874 local unions; the miners had 816; the car- 
penters, 758; the painters, 724; the general factory 
workers, 542, etc. 

Trade union organization among women workers 
made considerable progress during 1911. The aver- 
age number of female members increased from 
161,512 in 1910 to 191,332 in 1911, being an increase 
of 29,820 or 18 per cent. Of the total trade union 
membership in 1911, females formed 8.2 per cent. 
The distribution of the women unionists may be 
seen in the table below: 


Total member- Thereof 











Unions. 


ship in 1911. Women, 
Textile Workers................ 126, 547 45,651 
Re ii bsticctecescesens 494,177 25,103 
General Factory Workers... 182,902 21,853 
Tobacco Workers............... 34,393 16,870 
Ee 29,599 14,127 
Pressmen’s Assistants........ 16,305 9,323 
Garment Workers............... 46,534 9,363 
fe ees 14,377 8,679 
CE FD eascciicesccteatdan 1,376,152 40, 363 

eRe eee eee 2,320,986 


191,332 


Female members form a majority of the total 
membership in the unions of pressmen’s assistants, 
retail clerks, and artificial flower workers, 

The total income of the 51 national unions afiili- 
ated with the German Federation of Labor was 
$17,164,000 as compared with $15,327,000 in 1910. 
The total expenditure of the 51 unions amounted 
to $14,292,000 as compared with $13,792,000 in the 
previous year, The net gain on the year’s working 
was thus $2,872,000, which, when added to the 
balance at the beginning of the year, namely, 
$11,915,000, brings the total funds at the end of 
December, 1911, up to $14,787,000. 


*Average. 
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An analysis of the details of the expenditure 
shows that the unions paid out for— 





In rg9fo. In rot. 
Strike and lockout benefits.. $4,668,000 $4,120,000 
Benevolent benefits........... 4,646,000 5,089,000 
Official organs.................. 525,000 583,000 
Management and miscel- 
laneous expenses............ 3,953,000 4,500,000 
RN ic ccustadceeneascenvedl $13,792,000 $14,292,000 


Besides the strike and lockout pay, unemploy- 
ment benefit is the most important among the 
benefit features of German trade unions. During 
the last year 49 national unions, having 2,318,797 
members, expended $1,754,000 (or 76 cents per 
member) on this benefit. The total payments for 
sick benefit amounted to $2,444,000. The unions 
must assist their members in cases of sickness 
because the benefits provided by the compulsory 
government sick funds are utterly insufficient. 





Trade Unionism in England. 


{Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ]} 


LONDON, Augusi 30, /9/2. 

HE British Trade Union Annual Congressopens 
I on September 2 at Newport. It will be attended 
by 502 delegates, representing 1,967,109 or- 
ganized working men and women. This shows an 
increase in the numbers represented over last year 
of 304,976. At the same time there is a decrease 
of 21 in the number of delegates, and further- 
more, as a result chiefly of amalgamations, fewer 
unions are represented. As, according to the latest 
board of trade figures, there are about 3,000,000 
members of trade unions in this country, it will be 
seen that a large number, either compulsorily or 
voluntarily, are not represented at the annual 
convention. Altogether the increase in trade union 
membership last year was remarkable, the average 
gain being over 23 per cent. The previous largest 
increase was in 1907, when it was just under 14 

per cent. mer ; 

The premier position amongst individual unions 
is achieved by the seamen, whose union at the end 
of last year was three and a half times the size it 
was at the beginning of the year. The group of 
unions representing canal, dock, and riverside 
workers showed an increase of 187 per cent during 
the twelve months. General unskilled laborers’ 
organizations nearly doubled their membership. 
Railwaymen’s unions increased their membership 
by 60 per cent. The only appreciable decline is 
shown’ by the South Wales miners, who retro- 
gressed 12 per cent. 

Returning to the congress, there are no fewer 
than thirty-two resolutions down for discussion. 
The question of hours of labor will come up under 
a motion whereby the congress will instruct its 

rliamentary committee to draft a genera) eight- 
hour bill to be brought before the House of Com- 
mons, Furthermore the campaign of local dem- 
onstrations to educate public opinion upon this 
question will also be urged. A wider resolution will 
urge that, in view of the continued increase in the 
cost of living, the congress declare in favor of 
all trade unions taking early and simultaneous 
action to obtain an increase of $1.25 per week for 
all grades of workers and to further reduce all 
working hours to forty-eight per week with a strict 
limitation of overtime. 

Resolutions which will probably mean an im- 
portant discussion have also been tabled on the 





question of political action and direct action. The 
congress will be asked to reaffirm its support of 
working-class political action, and to declare for a 
larger share of representation, national and local, 
in view of the continued centralization of social 
and industrial questions in the hands of the govern- 
ment and local authorities. Those unions and del- 
egates that are more in favor of what is known 
here as direct action and the general strike, will 
urge their respective theories. 

Another resolution, which will probably secure 
unanimous support, is that calling for the amalga- 
mation of present trade unions by industries and 
urging upon the parliamentary committee to call 
conferences of unions in the various industries to 
the end that there may eventually be only one 
union for each industry. This is a matter the 
building trades workers have taken special inter- 
est in, and they are already hard at work trying to 
combine the seventy odd unions coming under the 
building trades’ category into one great centralized 
association. An interesting motion will be that of 
the steam engine makers who will seek once more 
to secure the congress’s support for the abolition 
of the half-time system whereby children of school 
age are allowed toattend school only for half a day, 
putting in the rest of the day at work in the mills, etc. 

A purely political resolution will be put forward 
by the parliamentary committee proposing support 
for the government’s new electoral reform bill 
which is to be produced next year. The resolution 
stipulates a number of things that the government 
must incorporate to secure labor support for the 
measure, one of these being female suffrage. 

The London transport workers’ strike came to 
a sudden and unexpected finish almost immedi- 
ately after your correspondent’s last letter was dis- 
patched. The men had to accept defeat, but the 
victory for the employers was so expensive that it 
might almost be called a drawn battle. It is now 
known that the strike was originally precipitated 
before precautions had been taken to secure the 
co-operation of other unions in the country. Fur- 
thermore, the strike took place hastily and was 
not allowed to mature in the way which was being 
arranged behind the scenes. The first steps were 
to be taken by the seamen and firemen, who were 
to inaugurate a national campaign for an increased 
manning scale for English ships, a proposition 




















which, in view of the great ‘‘Titanic’’ disaster, 
must have secured public support. Then, in the 
event of trouble, the other transport trades were 
to have come in until the dispute became one of 
national importance. Instead of this well-laid plan 
being allowed to complete itself and choose its 
own date for inauguration, war was declared sud- 
denly and in the wrong section of industry, as 
already detailed in the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
1st. Marvelous self-sacrifice and endurance were 
shown by the tens of thousands of poorly-paid men 
who struck. 

British coal miners held a special conference on 
August 15 and 16, upon the question of the work- 
ing of the wages boards set up under the Mini- 
mum Wage act. This act of legislation was 
passed, it will be remembered, at the time of the 
national coal strike of last spring and secured the 
calling off of the strike. The wages boards were 
to fix a minimum rate for coal getters in each 
mining district and it was practically understood 
that no rate was to be under $1.25 per day. Whilst 
the act has perhaps gone too far for the coal 
owners it has not gone far enough for the men. 
One result of the measure has been that in South 
Wales, where the men worked for many years 
under a monthly contract, they now work under a 
twenty-four hours’ contract. With few exceptions 
no award has provided for paying $1.25 per day 
to adult workmen. Furthermore, the arrears to be 
paid under the award which was retroactive are 
not being paid with any promptitude. Many coal 
owners are coercing or bribing their men to con- 
tract outside the provisions of the act, either by 
dismissing them, or refusing them work or by 
offering increased tonnage rates or percentages, 
Generally grave dissatisfaction was shown at the 
conference and the executive committee of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was em- 
powered to convene another conference to deal 
with the difficulties. In the meantime it was re- 
solved to render all possible assistance to any dis- 
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trict that might be resisting any attempts on the 
part of owners to violate or evade the provisions of 
the act. 

The annual convention of the United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association was held on July 
29. President Mullin dealt in his speech mainly 
with the Insurance Act. Although perceiving that 
the measure contained faults, he expressed his 
satisfaction with it. In some other trade union 
quarters the act is regarded with much suspicion. 
The rest of the business of the conference was 
conducted in private, but the meeting pledged 
itself to support a forty-eight hours’ bill and the 
abolition of fines in cotton mills. 

The third triennial conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Keramic Workers was opened 
in the British pottery district on August 26. Since 
this federation was formed six years ago interna- 
tional conventions have been held in France and 
Italy. The federation includes the pottery trade 
organizations of the main countries of Europe and 
the nine delegates present represented England, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, France, and Denmark. 
The national reports presented were chiefly inter- 
esting for their references to the ravages of tuber- 
culosis in the pottery industry inGermany. There 
50 per cent of the deaths of pottery operatives 
were from diseases of the respiratory organs. No 
special regulations are enforced to protect the 
work-people in Germany, Austria, or France. 

Regret was expressed that the American organ- 
ization had not affiliated especially as the Ameri- 
can pottery industry with its growing export of 
ware to Europe is increasing in importance. Sev- 
eral letters had been addressed to the American 
— inviting them to join the international 

ederation, but the answers had not been encourag- 
ing, it was reported. The English delegate rather 
deprecated the reproaches levelled at the American 
potters as they tended to embitter. Hedid not think 
that the Americans could long keep up their 
present position of isolation. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,663. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, P. F. Duffy, Frank H. 
McCarthy, Henry Streifler. Joseph Minszewski, 
rhomas Reagan, Charles A. Miles, J. D. Pierce. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec. Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. 
Keating, Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido 
Comunale, Anthony J. Kwaterski, Joseph Tylkoff, 
lohn L, Lewis, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. tll.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Oblo, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 





District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, Charles Perry Taylor. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast." 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 


ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of : British 
Columbia. 


Organizers, C.O. Young, J. B. Dale. 


Porto Rico and Cuba —Santiago Iglesias. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 





GROWTH OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
IN THE UNiteD STATES. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
Part III. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


N THE August and September issues of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST I gave 
a summary of the history of the Initia- 
tive, Referendum, and Recall, and gave 
credit to whom credit was due in the initial 
stages of the movement as well as to those 
who have carried on the work throughout 
the country. Attention was called to the 
circular letter which I sent out, asking for 
information from official sources as to the 
work done in the several States for the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. A num- 
ber of letters were published, and for the 
information they contain as well as their 
historic value, the following additional 
letters are here reproduced: 


Connecticut. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn., May 78, rozz2. 

The New Haven Trades Council has voiced its 
sentiments many times in favor of Direct Prima- 
ries, Commission Form of Government in cities, 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 

The Democratic party has for several years been 
working under a Direct Primary rule brought 
about by members of organized labor who are 
affiliated with that party. The Repubiican party 
has talked of adopting the Direct Primary rule, 
but up to this date has not yet done so. 

Our Trades Council opposed a draft of a new 
charter for the city of New Haven, which pre- 
sumably gave a so-called Commission Form of 
Government with an Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall provision, but the plan offered was not 
satisfactory. What it gave with one hand it took 
back with the other. We stand for these principles 
in their entirety. We want a Commission Form of 
Government that will be independent and which 
will mean something. Fraternally yours, 

JosEPH J. REILLY, Secretary, 
New Haven Trades Council. 


MERIDEN, Conn., Way 20, 79/2. 
The Meriden Central Labor Union has always 
been active in behalf of good municipal govern- 
ment and better State and National government. 





Our council has maintained a delegation at the 
State capital at every session and made a strong 
fight for a Direct Primary law and the Oregon 
system of Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. We 
have made every reasonable effort to pledge can- 
didates for the Legislature in behalf of these and 
other important labor measures. 

We are handicapped in this State because of a 
pe system which permits a representative 
rom each town. Several towns with less than 800 
people have one-half as much representation as 
the city of New Haven, which contains 78,000 
people. This system works against our advance- 
ment. Among the labor men who have taken the 
most active part in behalf of legislation advocated 
by Labor are President Julius Stremlan, Vice- 
President George W. Chance, ex-President H. W. 
Lohl, ex-President A. P. Dossin, Treasurer J. J. 
Golden, Secretary George J. Stanley, Delegates 
Morris Sullivan, Charles Stremlan, John C. Hoban, 
and other members of the Meriden Central Labor 
Union. Even if we have not secured the legislation 
we have sought in the past, it is not because of 
our neglect. We are ready to continue the struggle 
until we succeed. Fraternally yours, 

GEORGE J. STANLEY, Secretary, 
Meriden Central Labor Union. 


Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 6, 7972. 

At the request of the Legislative Committee of 
the Florida State Federation of Labor, progress has 
been made in this State in behalf of the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall, as shown by joint resolu- 
tions which passed both houses of the last Legisla- 
ture. This measure was drawn up and introduced by 
the Hon. T. F. West, amember of the House. This 
gentleman has just been elected Attorney-General 
of the State without opposition. The original reso- 
lution fixed the percentages for Initiative petitions 
at 10 and 15 per cent; the Referendum petitions on 
a 15 per cent basis. By an amendment in the House 
these percentages were changed to 20 and 25 for 
the Initiative and 20 in the Referendum petitions. 
As there is now little chance of it being submitted 
to the people in the general election in November, 
it has been suggested that we have it passed again 


at the next session of the Legislature as originally 
drafted. We think this will be easily done, as we 














have nearly all the members pledged in favor of it. 

The Recall was not made a part of the original 
draft as at the time this proposition was presented a 
great deal of opposition in the Legislature was 
being shown to all the people’s measures, and 
it was thought that if the Recall was included it 
would render it impossible of passage. If it does 
not get before the people at the next general elec- 
tion, we will have the Recall added when it 
is reintroduced at the coming session of the 
Legislature. 

At the last session of the Florida Legislature 
the city of Jacksonville was placed under a Com- 
mission Form of Government, the Legislature 
naming nine members of a board of bond trustees 
who would have entire charge of the city depart- 
ments. The great increase of taxes fixed by this 
new board brought a great deal of complaint from 
the people, but no attempt was made by the board 
to lessen the cost, so the question of the election 
of the nine trustees by the people, instead of their 
appointment by the Legislature, was placed in 
separate ballot-boxes, and the vote in favor of elec- 
tion as against appointment was carried by about 
ten to one. The officials and delegates of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of Jacksonville, 
have advocated this ever since the present board 
took charge, but with little success until we asked 
all candidates for the Legislature to express 
themselves. All candidates favoring the election of 
the bond trustees by the people instead of appoint- 
ment by the Legislature were elected by large 
majorities. Fraternally yours, 

J. C. Privett, Secrelary-7reasurer, 
Florida State Federation of Labor. 


Georgia. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 9, 79/2. 

Georgia has the Direct Primary system. Every 
official of the State is chosen by direct primary, 
including United States Senators. During the four- 
teen years of the existence of the State Federation 
of Labor, it has passed resolutions favoring the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 

The Commission Form of Government has been 
agitated considerably during the last three years, 
and last year the city of Atlanta undertook to try 
the plan. The city council named a committee to 
draw up a plan that was to be submitted to the 
people. The committee had as a member Brother 
Luther H. Still, President of the Atlanta Typo- 
graphical Union. This committee devoted consider- 
able time to the matter and the plan as submitted 
tothe city council was considered to be a very good 
one. It contained an eight-hour provision for all 
city work, a minimum wage-scale for common city 
labor, the Initiative and Referendum, and nearly 
all the progressive ideas the working people are 
advocating. The city council did not approve of 
the plan as submitted, and they proceeded to cut 
it up until it would not have been recognized by 
its authors. All of the beneficial part relating to 
labor was cut out. The result was the working 
people turned against it, and when the measure 
was submitted for a vote it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated and union labor was credited with 
doing it. 

Several months ago the city of Augusta voted 
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on a commission plan, but it was defeated by a 
small majority, the reason being that the politics 
of Augusta are divided into religious factions, and 
the fight was between them and not for or against 
the commission plan. It is to be submitted to the 
people again this fall. 

The city of Savannah is preparing to vote on the 
commission plan. I am a member of the commit- 
tee that is preparing the plan to be submitted to 
the people. It is not yet completed, but it has been 
definitely decided to embody the principles of 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. I have not 
succeeded in getting the eight-hour clause in yet, 
but have no doubt it will be included. 

These are the only cities in Georgia that have 
taken any steps to obtain the Commission Form of 
Government. Fraternally yours, 

ROBERT FECHNER, Secrelary-7yveasurer, 
Georgia State Federation of Labor. 


Kansas. 


KANSAS CiTy, KANS., May 75, 19/2 

It has been the policy of the Kansas State Fed- 
eration of Labor to submit certain questions to as- 
pirants for legislative office prior to the general 
elections. In 1910 the convention went on record 
demanding the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, 
and instructed the legislative committee to have 
such a measure introduced at the following ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The question was sub- 
mitted to practically all candidates and affirmative 
answers were received. The bill was introduced in 
the 1910-11 session. It passed the House and was 
defeated in the Senate by one vote. While Labor 
had been agitating the Initiative and Referendum 
for years in Kansas, no definite action was taken 
until this time. The measure was urged and sup- 
ported by W. E. Bryan, General President, Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods; W. L. A. Johnson, for- 
mer Labor Commissioner; Robert Gilmour, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer District No. 14, United Mine Work- 
ers of America; S. A. Bramlette, President State 
Federation of Labor, and in fact every active man 
in the labor movement in Kansas. 

With regard tothe action of organized labor in 
Kansas on Direct Primaries nothing has been done 
on the part of Labor as an organization except to 
demand that the present law be amended to per- 
mit men to vote in the primaries the same asin the 
general elections—that is for their choice—regard- 
less of partisan affiliation. Nothing, however, has 
been accomplished in this direction as yet. Under 
the present Kansas law, a man must declare his 
party affiliation before being allowed to vote in the 
primary. 

As to the Commission Form of Government in 
Kansas, we have observed its operation very 
closely with the following conclusions: We have 
inaugurated it in most of the largest cities; namely, 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Pittsburg, Inde- 
pendence, Hutchinson, and several other cities. 
Wherever the plan has been adopted it is working 
quite satisfactorily. Since the adoption of the plan 
we have found it possible in Kansas City to elect a 
labor man as one of the commissioners; this 
never occurred under the old ward system. In 
Topeka we elected a labor man; in Pittsburg two 
labor men have been elected on the board: in 
Leavenworth we elected a labor man and in several 
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smaller cities and towns we find the same advan- 
tage has followed the adoption of the plan. We 
have found that Labor has secured more recogni- 
tion under the commission plan than under the 
old aldermanic plan. In Kansas City, immediately 
following our election of a labor man as one of the 
commissioners, wages for common city labor were 
raised from $1.75 to $2 per day of eight hours. 
The construction of a ‘‘Settling Basin’”’ was done 
under direct supervision of the labor member of 
the board with none but union laborers employed. 
A large saving to the city was effected as compared 
with the cost of similar work done previously 
under contract. Taxes have generally increased, 
but in most cases it has been because of the in- 
debtedness outstanding when the plan became 
operative. Under the commission plan the Com- 
missioners can not contract debts beyond the 
ability to meet such obligations, so it was neces- 
sary to increase taxes to meet current obligations 
and provide for the retirement of maturing bonds 
as they become due from time to time. Street im- 
provements, boulevards, and general municipal 
improvements along many lines indicate the differ- 
ence under the old system of ward or aldermanic 
government, 

The Kansas law provides for the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall of members of the Board 
of Commissioners under the Commission Form, 
thus enabling the people to have direct control at 
all times. To the best of my knowledge there has 
been only one recall in any of our cities since the 
plan has been adopted, that recall being in the 
city of Wichita last year. 

Organized labor of Kansas will demand the 
adoption of the Initiative and Referendum for 
State use at the next session of the Legislature. 
All candidates will be questioned before the elec- 
tion as to their attitude on such a measure. We 
will also, no doubt, ask for a change in our present 
primary law that will give the independent voter 
the same privilege in the primary that he now exer- 
cises in the general elections. Fraternally yours, 

Sim A. BRAMLETTE, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Kansas State Federation of Labor. 


Kentucky. 


COvINGTON, Ky., May 25, 7972. 

I note your desire to be informed as to what has 
been done in Kentucky towards securing Direct 
Primaries, Commission Form of Government for 
municipalities, etc. Under the law now in force, 
cities of the second class are entitled to adopt the 
Commission Form of Government. The last Leg- 
islature passed a bill providing for general prima- 
ries for the selection of candidates of both parties. 
This law becomes operative June 12, 1912. It passed 
practically unanimously in both branches of the 
General Assembly, and is regarded as a distinct 
step forward in progressive legislation. We are 
hopeful of much good resulting from the enactment 
of this measure. 

We have no general movement in our State as 
yet in favor of the Initiative, Referendum, or 
Recall, but we are in hopes that a healthy senti- 
ment in behaif of these principles of popular gov- 
ernment may be crystallized at an early date among 
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the people in the State through the influence of 
our labor organizations. Fraternally yours, 
JaMEs A. Sm1TH, Recording Secretary, 
Covington Trades and Labor Assembly. 


Maine. 


AUBURN, ME., May 8, 79/2. 

You ask for particulars as to what has been done 
in Maine by members of labor organizations for 
the passage of laws in the form of Direct Primaries, 
Commission Form of Government, and the Initia- 
tive, Referendum, and Recall. 

The Initiative and Referendum has been in force 
in this State four years, and applies to all statu- 
tory laws, but not to constitutional laws. It was 
brought about wholly and solely through the 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor, 
aided by men of more or less political prominence. 
Such men of labor as Abner Nichols of Augusta, 
(grand old labor man of Maine); Roscoe Eddy, of 
Bar Harbor, of the Legislative Committee of the 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor; 
John F. Connelly, Secretary of the State Branch, 
and the writer were all in the fight at the State 
house and were successful in securing its passage. 
The Recall we have not as yet asked for, but at 
our State convention in June it will be taken up. 

At the last session of the Maine Legislature a 
Direct Primary bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Davies, and needless tosay it received the 
full support of our organization. The Legislature 
turned the bill down and substituted another 
which was enacted, but through the means of the 
Referendum, the original, or Davies bill, had 
been referred to the people and it was adopted bya 
three to one vote, thereby turning down the machine 
law and putting in the statutes a law that suited 
the people—one we had championed. This law 
calls for direct nominations of United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives and all State and county 
officers. It also carries a corrupt practices law 
allowing a man to spend so much money, accord- 
ing to the office he aspires to and makes him 
render an account of any and all moneys spent. 
Our first trial of the law comes on June 17, 1912. 

The Commission Form of Government has not 
been adopted by any city in Maine as yet. 

Our Child Labor laws are very good and are 
being amended whenever we find the need. 

The credit for the passage of all of these laws 
certainly belongs to the organizations of labor. 
We have had to do all the fighting for them. 

During the session of the Legislature in 1909 
and 1910 I was a member of the lower House and 
we cleaned our slate. We passed every bill we 
introduced, and killed two that we wanted to 
defeat. All of this work was done in spite of the 
fact that the Committee on Labor was eight to 
two against us on nearly every measure. As chair- 
man, on the part of the House, I would sign 
minority reports seconded only by my colleague, 
Representative Mace of Westbrook, and in every 
instance we turned the majority report of the 
committee over and passed our law. 

This next session we are going after the Recall. 
We are going to try to amend the Initfative and 
Rehvouniens so it will apply to constitutional laws 
of the State as well as statutory laws, and we are 























































going to pass a Weavers’ Particulars law, prohibit- 
ing the fining of weavers in cotton and woolen 
mills. Fraternally yours, 
CHARLES O, BEALS, /resident, 
Maine State Federation of Labor. 


Michigan. 
DETROIT, MicuH., May 74, 79/2. 

In reply to your communication asking as to 
our position upon the questions of Commission 
Form of Government, the Initiative, Referendum, 
and Recall], would inform you that I have person- 
ally advocated and made speeches and worked for 
the Initiative and Referendum for the past twenty- 
four years ago. I have written a number of arti- 
cles upon this subject over ten, twelve, and fifteen 
years ago. 

Our association has always been in favor of this 
principle of government and at its various con- 
ventions it has passed resolutions upon the sub- 
ject. At its Cleveland convention, in 1893, it 
passed resolutions favoring the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum. At its Milwaukee convention in 1894 it 
did likewise, and has from time to time since then 
passed resolutions favoring the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and the Recall. Fraternally vours, 

Wo. D. MAHON, /nternational President, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes of America. 


Minnesota. 
DuLUTH, MINN., May 25, 7972. 

The Minnesota State Federation of Labor was 
the first institution of any kind in this State to 
declare for the Initiative and Referendum. This 
was done in 1890. In 1905 I had drawn and pre- 
sented in the Legislature in this State a bill pro- 
viding for the advisory Initiative and advisory 
Referendum. In 1907 the attorney for the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor prepared for us a 
bill for a constitutional amendment providing for 
the Initiative and Referendum. In 1909 we did the 
same. The only bills on the subject up to this time 
that had been introduced in the Legislature of the 
State were introduced at the instigation of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. In 1911, 
after we had obtained pledges from the majority 
of the members of the Legislature to vote for an 
Initiative and Referendum measure, there were at 
least six different bills presented. The House of 
Representatives used our bill as a basis, but it was 
so emasculated by the enemies of direct legislation 
that when it passed the House it was unfavorable 
to both the friends and foes of the Initiative and 
Referendum. The bill was received in the Senate, 
but it died in committee there with a large num- 
ber of other progressive measures. 

Only two weeks agothe people of Duluth ratified 
an amendment to the city charter by a vote of five 
to one, providing for the Initiative, Referendum, 
and the Recall. Organized labor in Duluth started 
the movement and the writer was chosen by com- 
mon consent as chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee to present the matter to the voters. The 
trade unions of Duluth furnished the money and 
elected their own members as precinct workers to 
get out the vote. The Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor, at the last session of the Legislature, 
endorsed the bill providing for the recall of all 
elective offices, including the judges. 
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The State Federation of Labor declared for the 
Direct Primaries twenty years ago. We were instru- 
mental in having bills on this subject introduced 
in the Minnesota Legislature several sessions before 
the law was enacted in this State. 

Organized labor has been divided on the question 
of Commission Form of municipal government. 
However, in the cities of Mankato and St. Cloud 
the trade unions there not only endorsed the com- 
mission question, but were instrumental in carry ing 
it at the elections. Had the trade unions in those 
cities been opposed to the commission plan of 
government, it would not have been adopted in 
those cities. 

Two weeks ago the commission plan was adopted 
by the people of St. Paul. Organized labor was 
divided there because of the fact that the proposed 
plan did not come up to the ideals of the working 
men. Now, since it has been ratified, the people 
are not well pleased with their half-baked Com- 
mission Form. Fraternally yours, 

W. E. McEwen, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 79, /9/2. 

Resolutions against the Commission Form of 
Government have been passed by a large majority 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly of Minneapolis, 
particularly condemning the Des Moines, Iowa, 
plan, because it is creating an oligarchy in gov- 
ernment and is not democratic enough. The city 
clerk has too much power and the percentage nec- 
essary to apply the Initiative and Referendum, 
25 per cent, we regard too high. The people would 
hardly ever get petitions enough signed to correct 
an evil. The city clerk appoints all election judges 
and counts the ballots. This alone is sufficient to 
build upsuch a political machine that it would be 
hard to get the gang out, once it isin. 

Our executive board of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor passed unfavorably on the 
Des Moines plan. 

The only man I know who truly represented 
Labor in the last Minnesota Legislature in behalf 
of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall was 
Nels Hillman of Two Harbors. 

Brothers John D. Chubbuck and George E. Hall 
are very much interested in the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall, as in fact are nearly all the 
executive board of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor. 

I, myself, of course, have advocated such prin- 
ciples for at least twenty years or more. In Duluth, 
Mr. McEwen has been fighting for the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall, and in that city they 
passed a law May 7, 1912, adopting the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall for use in city govern- 
ment. The only objection seems to be the high 
percentage necessary to secure on a _ petition, 
which makes such a law impracticable, but still, 
in my own opinion, it is a step ahead. At the 
last session of the Legislature fifty-one members 
voted for a progressive Initiative and Referendum 
bill and sixty-five voted against an honest Initia- 
tive and Referendum bill. 

The Recall was, through the same notorious 
team work, defeated in the last Legislature. Frater- 
nally yours, 

CHARLES FISCHER, Secre/ary, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conglitions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month, 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industria! 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement, 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

ZTaken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


4tWm. Van Bodegraven.—Our strike at Peoria, 
Ill., was won after a duration of five weeks. We 
secured the union shop agreement with two com- 
panies, and increased wages 16 cents per day on 
the maximum rate and 60 per day on the minimum 
rate. A 15-cent increase has been secured in New 
Lexington, Ohio. Clay miners at Shawnee, Ohio, 
advanced rates 6 cents per ton. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—State of employment has 
been dull. We have no strikes to report. Our union 
in Syracuse, N. Y., increased wages nearly 2'4 cents 
per hour, We expended $450 in benefits for deceased 
members. 

Cigarmakers. 

Geo. W. Perkins.—Our union in Denver, Colo., 
won strike for better shop conditions. We havea 
number of strikes pending; the union shop is the 
issue in each case. We expended $18,930 in bene- 
fits for deceased members and their wives and 
mothers. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

Harry Reiser.—Employment has not been 
steady, but is improving. At this writing we have 
strike in Chicago to obtain the forty-eight-hour 
week. We expended $100 in death benefit recently. 


Lace Operatives. 
David L. Gould.—State of employment has been 
dull, but prospects are brighter. We look forward 





to securing better conditions generally and in- 
creased wages throughout the trade in this country. 


Leather Workers. 


James Brennan,—Conditions are improving in 
our industry. As the result of organization wages 
have increased 20 per cent and hours have been re- 
duced from ten to nine per day affecting over 20( 


men. 
Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—State of employment continues 
good. Our members steadily employed. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—All members busy at this writ- 
ing. Some of the mills are now paying above 
the union wage scale. .We contemplate a trade 
agreement in our industry. We have a strike at 
Portland, Oreg., for the enforcement of the union 
wage-scale. A new union was recently organized 
at Blaine, Wash. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Trade conditions fair and show 
steady improvement. Nothing new to report at 
this writing. 

Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—Trade conditions have been dull, 
but show decided improvement. We formed a new 
union in Manchester during the month. We ex- 
pended $715 in benefits for eight deceased mem- 
bers and $2,128 for sick and disabled members. 


















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT,STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARKANSAS, 


Turagould.—T. J. Cupp: 

All organized trades have obtained contracts with 
employers. Some of them have the eight-hour day 
while others work nine hours per day. Work is 
steady. There is constant demand for the union 
labels. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol.—Theodore West: 
All branches of the building trades are organ- 
ized. Employment fairly steady. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Joseph E,. Andrews: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Brewery workers of this city secured in- 
crease of $2 per week, without strike, since last 
report. Stationary firemen organized recently. 
Have a union of stationary engineers under way. 


FLORIDA. 


Titusville.—Luther Hitchcock: 

Labor conditions good. Union mechanics have 
the eight-hour day, at $3 per day. Employment 
is fairly steady. All union men demand the union 
labels. Hope to get clerks and some others to or- 
ganize shortly. 


GEORGIA, 


Macon.—Wm. A. McKenna: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. Work is 
steady. Machinists in one private concern ob- 
tained slight wage increase without strike. Union 
men work under good conditions, and have fair 
wages and hours, but there is no regulation as to 
the wages the unorganized workers receive, nor 
how long hours they work. The city council 
passed an ordinance requiring all work for the 
city, whether by contract or day labor, to be done 
by union labor. Retail clerks are organizing. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Electrical workers organized during 
the month and we have a woman's union label 
league under way. 

Tallapoosa.—C. H. Doerge: 

We have been holding open meetings every two 
weeks and hope to see good results in organiza- 
tions. A federal labor union is being organized at 
this ‘writing. Work is steady. Good demand _ for 
the union labels here. 


Waycross.—F. A. Morton: 

Carmen organized at Waycross. Hope to get the 
plumbers in line shortly. Union men work the 54- 
hour week. but the unorganized workers work 
from 60 to 72 hours per week. 


ILLINOIS. 


Edwardsville.—John T. Wentz: 

Labor conditions areimproving. Work is steady. 
In many instances the unorganized workers share 
the benefits secured through organized effort. 





Hillsboro.—Wm. R. Cole: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Electrical 
workers received increase of 11 cents without strike. 
The city commissioners favor union labor. Terra 
cotta workers are organizing. 


Joliec-—Wm. Bell: 

The condition of organized labor has gradually 
improved, and has carried with it comparative im- 
provement forthe unorganized workers. Work has 
been steady. The unions secured settlement of 
their wage-scale this spring. 


Pana.—E. H. Mosher: 

Work has been fairly steady. Butcher workers 
and cement workers organized during the month. 
Have a union of plumbers ready to organize. 
Unskilled laborers obtained a 10 per cent increase 
in wages without strike. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Sheet metal workers came out for the eight-hour 
day and secured it without trouble. Plumbers are 
going to demand the eight-hour day. Work is 
steady. 


Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

Most trades steadily employed. A federal labor 
union is being organized. Brickmakers of East 
Peoria are striking for increase in wages, recogni- 
tion of union and shorter hours. There is general 
demand for the union labels. 


INDIANA. 


East Chicago.—John J. Sullivan: 

All industries steadily employed. Teamsters of 
Hammond secured new agreement with increase 
of about 25 per cent in wages. 

Etkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Retail clerks are organizing. There is a 
growing demand for the union labels. 


Evansville.—Geo. J. Schwab: 

Organized labor is in healthy condition, and all 
members show loyalty. Buiding trades and brew- 
ery industries are steadily employed, but other 
lines a slack. The condition of organized labor is 
20 to25 per cent better than the unorganized. 
Carriage and wagon workers are organizing. 


indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. In the building industry there is demand 
for more men. Parquet floor layers organized 
recently. Butcher workers and colored janitors 
are organizing. 

Logansporl.—Dora Smith: 

Organized labor continues to prosper and the 
unions are continually demonstrating the power of 
united effort and collective bargaining. That organ- 
ized labor is respected is shown by the fact that 
the sentiment of organized labor is generally 
sought on all public questions. Work is plentiful. 
Woman’s Union Label League will conduct a 
moving picture show at one of the local theaters 
depicting ‘child labor,’’ ‘‘sweat-shop labor,’’ and 


other industrial evils. 
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KANSAS. 


Emporia.—J. P. Cowen: 

Work is fairly steady. A large contract was 
recently secured in this city whereby it was agreed 
to use home labor and material. Have one new 
union under way. 

Kansas City.—Sim A. Bramlette: 

_ Organized labor in good shape, but the unorgan- 
ized workers work long hours and receive low 
wages. Hotel employes and horseshoers, of Topeka, 
and federal union, of Rosedale, were organized 
during the month. Two cases were decided in 
favor of labor by the Supreme Court of the State. 

Laurence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized workers maintain their wage scales and 
the eight-hour day. Laborers on city work ob- 
tained increase of 25 cents per hour, and men with 
teams got 50 cents per hour advance, 


KENTUCKY. 


Henderson.—W. C. Hutchen: 

There is opportunity to get several new organi- 
zations in line, and hope to report some before long. 
The men employed by the electric light plant, and 
on city streets, have obtained increased wages. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor is 50 per cent bet- 
ter that the unorganized. The workers are slowly 
but surely getting together. Musicians have or- 
ganized during the month. Have a union of retail 
clerks under way, and expect to report a member- 
ship of 125 by the time charter arrives. We now 
have 10 unions here including a central body. 

Shreveport.—J. E. Howe: 

Good conditions prevail in the organized trades 
here. Work is fairly steady. A number of improved 
conditions have been secured without trouble. 
Several State laws have been passed which are in 
the interest of labor. Have two new unions under 


way. 
MAINE. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

With the exception of the building trades, all 
trades are steadily employed. Organized trades in 
good shape. Hope to organize the paper and pulp 
mill workers before long. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Conditions are improving for the organized 
workers, due to their united effort. Nearly all 
trades are steadily employed. Teamsters and 
stoneware workers are organizing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Middleboro.—Wm. S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Central Labor Union is espe- 
cially active in the work pushing and advertising 
the union labels. 

Norwood.—Johbn J. Fitzhenry: 

Greater interest is displayed by the workers in 
the organized labor movement. Activity has been 
stimulated by the success of the Boston elevated 
employes’ strike. Union molders on day work 
gained increase in wages in one shop. Work is 
generally steady. 


Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Work is fairly steady at this writing. Molders’ 
helpers are organizing. 

Readville.—Jobn J. Gallagher: 

There is a difference of from 4 to 7 cents per 
hour in the wages paid to organized carmen, as 
against the unorganized carmen in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Work is brisk on the railroads at this 
time and car shops are demanding more help. 
Two lodges of carmen were organized recently, 
one at Butler and the other at Bessemer, Pa. 
Machinists’ helpers are organizing. 

Winchester.—E. A. Goggin: 

There are not enough men to supply the demand 
for union men here. Every union man employed 
steadily. Through the efforts of the union men of 
this city, the barbers, though cnorganized, are en- 
joying the benefits of a half-holiday each week. 
There is a good deal of agitation and a constant 
demand for the union labels. Painters, electricians 
and possibly the laundry workers will organize in 
the near future. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Organized labor in this city is muc! better oii 
than unorganized labor. City council recently 
voted to increase the pay of street laborers 
Employment is steady. 

Grand Rapids.—Claude A. Taylor: 

Conditions seem to be improving in this vicinity. 
Factory workers in this city look forward to the 
nine-hour day to take place of the ten hour day, 
as result of their strike last year. Carpenters anil 
joiners organized a union at Holland, Mich 
Musicians of Grand Haven are organizing. A 
women’s label league is being formed and wil! 
promote the interests in the union labels. 


Kalamazoo.—Ross R. Warner. 

Organized trades in fair shape. All working ful! 
time, except the papermakers, who are on strike 
for the eight-hour day, and abolition of Sunday 
work. They have been working eleven to thirteen 
hours per day. Union men get from 25 to 40 per 
cent higher wages than the unorganized and work 
from two to four hours per day less each day than 
the non-union worker. 

Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 

All organized workers steadily employed with 
the exception of the molders who have been on 
strike for the nine-hour day, $3 per day minimum 
wage, and a union shop. The Bement stove sho} 
signed up the second week of the strike, and as a 
result shows increase in business. Painters organ- 
ized during the month. Hope to get machinists 
organized ere long. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—S. S. McDonald: 

Nearly all organized trades have the eight-hour 
day, whereas the unorganized workers work nine 
and ten hours per day. Printers on newspapers 
obtained $1 per week increase for the first year of 
their agreement, and the second year, $2 per week 
increase. Street-carmen have been granted in- 
crease of two cents per hour. Hoisting engineers 
are organizing. 
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Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Work is fairly steady in all lines. There is big 
demand for unskilled labor, owing to the harvest 
fields drawing from the cities all of the surplus 
labor. Soda and mineral water bottlers of this city 
and the hoisting and portable engineers of Duluth 
organized during the month. Stationary firemen, 
packing- house employes, and stationary engineers 
and laundry workers are organizing. Meatcutters 
and bartenders are increasing their membership. 

Red Wing.—John D. Chubbuck and Loui Hal- 
lenberger: 

The organized labor movement in this State is 
in good shape. Building trades are in better shape 
this year than they have ever been at this season 
of the year. Many new buildings are under con- 
struction. Sewer pipe workers are organizing, and 
teamsters may reorganize shortly. We are pushing 
the union labels. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Employment is fairly steady for union men, but 
the condition of unorganized labor is demoralizing. 
Street workmen and federal labor union are 
organizing. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. Employ- 
ment has been steady, and prospects for the fall 
and winter season are bright. A resolution passed 


the city council which provides that the purchas- 
ing agent of the city patronize union-made goods. 
Stenographers, bookkeepers, and typists organized 


A federal labor union is being 


MONTANA. 

Helena,—C. A. Sheldon: 

Organized trades are steadily employed. There 
is nota union man out of work at this writing. 
Am building up the membership of the federal labor 
union and the teamsters’ organization. The union 
labels are constantly agitated at all union meetings. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha.—W. A. Chrisman: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. We are creating sentiment and a better 
demand for the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Perlin.—H. A. Smith: 

Organized labor in splendid condition, especially 
when compared with the condition of unorganized 
labor. Work is steady. A federal labor union with 
fifty-four members was recently organized at Grove- 
ton. 

Manchester. —John J. Coyne: 

Plumbers and steamfitters gained increase in 
wages without strike. They have been organized 
only a few months. The condition of organized 
labor is much superior in every way over the unor- 
ganized. Cigarmakers’, printers’, and shoe work- 
ers’ unions are especially active in pushing the 


union labels. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Morristown,—A. B, Losey: 
Organized labor in fair ” An but there is room 
for improvement. Painters obtained increase in 


aunion recently. 
formed. 


wages from $3.28 to $3.50 per day, and forty-four- 
hour week without strike. 


Wallingion.—Gustave Baur: 

According to reports from delegates to the Trades 
Council, employment is fair in all industries. 
Textile workers received slight increase in wages 
through strike. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

Nearly all trades are organized in this city. 
Work is steady. Conditions of the organized 
workers are good. All union labels are pushed. 


Glens Falls.—Chas. C. Guy: 

Organized trades in fairly good shape. Electrical 
workers received increased wages without strike. 
Typographical union expects to secure new wage- 
scale with increased wages. Bartenders organized 
during the month. 


Gloversville.—Chauncey Thayer: 

All workers steadily employed here. The or- 
ganized trades are in good shape, but the unorgan- 
ized workers have no protection whatever. The 
only non-union bakery in the city was unionized 
during the month, 


Norwicth.—W. E. Miner: 

Condition of organized labor never better than 
at the present time. We have a live committee 
looking after the union labels. Have one new 
union under way. 


Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor is being recognized by the city 
government as well as the State officials here. 
Organized labor in good shape. There is a steady 
demand for skilled and unskilled labor at this 
time. 


Rochester.—Emanuel Kovelski: 

Novelty workers, machinists’ helpers, and soft 
drink workers formed unions during the month. 
The condition of organized labor is decidedly bet- 
ter than the condition of the unorganized. Work 
is steady at this writing. We are making prepara- 
tions for the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Schenectady.—-J. J. Henley: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized workers, as regards improved conditions, bet- 
ter wages and hours. Building trades have been 
steadily employed, metal trades fair. Ice handlers 
and helpers and teamsters organized unions during 
the month. Coal handlers and retail clerks are or- 
ganizing and boilermakers are reorganizing. 


Utica.—Wm. Bork: 

Nearly all trades here are organized and in first- 
class shape. Three foundries are on strike here, 
but have fair prospects of settlement. Textile work- 
ers and foundry employes organized during the 
month. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—M., J. Fleming: 

Building trades council has been successful in 
enforcing a universal working card. Labor condi- 
tions good and work is steady. Retail clerks of 
Moorehead organized during the month. Have 
horseshoers’ and butchers’ unions under way. 








OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith and Ed Mc- 
Eachern: 

All unions are increasing membership. Several 
new unions are being organized. Window cleaners 
organized during the month. Patternmakers won 
strike. All efforts are put forth to secure the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

All organized labor in good shape. Grocery and 
butcher clerks have organized. Have one new 
union under way. There is increased demand for 
the union labels. 


Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The organized trades are making steady prog- 
ress, All workers steadily employed. There are no 
idle workmen here. A fair demand for the union 
labels in this city. 


OREGON. 


Marshfield.—Theodore Meyer: 

Organized labor in good shape and making 
steady progress, but unorganized workers are strug- 
gling for a bare existence. Work is steady at this 
time. The merchants have been visited with view 
to increasing the sale of union labeled goods in 
this city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

All trades are steadily employed, and with good 
prospects for the future. The union workers are 
working shorter hours and receive more money 
than the unorganized trades. Federal labor union, 
most of the members of which, are employes 
of the Hendricks Manufacturing Co., received 
advance of 10 per cent in wages without strike. 
The textile workers in this city are working for 
about 50 per cent less than the rate in the cities 
where the textile workers are organized. The tex- 
tile workers here organized during the month. The 
mine workers’ union in this city is steadily growing 
in membership. 

Franklin.—John S. Paulson: 

Conditions of organized trades are very good. 
Wages and hours are satisfactory. The trades 
council here arranged for excursion to Erie, in 
order to take part in the celebration of Labor Day 
in that city. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

Organized labor holding its own. Employment 
is steady and in some industries business is quite 
brisk. Stage employes received wage increase 
recently. Barbers are expecting increase in wages. 
No new unions have been formed, but those 
already in existence are slowly but steadily grow- 
ing. 

Pitishurgh.—Geo. E. Neesham: 

Work is plentiful at this time, especially in the 
building trades. Have organized a union of freight 
handlers. All the trades having union labels have 
formed a union label council here. 

Potisville.—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. 
Employment is steady in most trades, but some 
are a bit slack just now. Mine workers obtained 
substantial increase in wages. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Clarksville.—M. B. McDaniel: 

The unions are steadily growing. Employment 
is steady; all union men working. There has been 
an increase of 10 per cent in wages without strike. 
Most contractors call for union men on their jobs, 


TEXAS. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Most trades are steadily employed with the ex. 
ception of building trades. Organized labor hold- 
ing its own. We continually agitate the union 
labels. 


Childress.—Jeff Dulaney: 

Wages are good for organized trades, and the 
hours are from eight to ten per day. Conditions 
are good. Public school teachers will very likely 
organize this fall. In the primary election, the 
unions put up a great fight to defeat their enemies 
and gained a victory by electing nine out of 
twelve State officials. 


Galveston.—J. H. Fricke: 

The condition of organized labor is far superior 
to the condition of the unorganized. This applies 
to wages as well as working condition. Employ- 
ment has improved and the shipping season has 
started in. Chauffeurs organized during the month. 
Have a union of longshoremen under way at Port 
Aransas. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

At this writing the cotton picking gives much 
employment to unskilled labor, thus relieving the 
pressure for jobs in the city, and making the con- 
ditions better for the unorganized workers. Work is 
steady in all industries, excepting the building 
trades, which have been rather dull. Brewery 
workers organized recently and gained good con- 
tract, with better working conditions, higher 
wages, and eight-hour day, without strike. We 
had a great Labor Day celebration here this year. 
Teamsters are organizing. Label league doing 


good work. 
VERMONT. 
Newport.—H. P. Sweet: 
There is good demand for union men here. The 


organized workers are protected by agreements 
with their employers and get good pay, whereas 
the unorganized are entirely unprotected and have 
to accept whatever is offered them. Carpenters 
obtained slight increase in wages and nine-hour 
day. Unskilled laborers, carpenters, and team- 
sters are organizing. 


VIRGINIA. 


Newporl News.—Jas. E. Corprew: 

Conditions are slowly but steadily improving. 
Machinists in the shipyard are about 85 per cent 
organized. Plumbers and gasfitters organized dur- 
ing the month, and have unions of stationary 
firemen, barbers, and others under way. All union 
men are working. A strike was threatened by the 
machinists because of the ‘‘Taylor system,’ but 
all is quiet now. A local soap manufacturing com- 
pany employs all union men and uses the union 
label on its products. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: 

Organized labor is showing steady gain. Most 
trades steadily employed. A strenuous fight is being 
waged in behalf of our initiative amendment to 
the constitution. There is increased sale of union 
label goods in this city. 

Seattle.—J. G. Brown: 

The condition of organized workers is steadily 
improving, especially in the lumber industry. In 
this same industry, the conditions of the unorgan- 
ized workers are almost intolerable. The harvest- 
ing of crops at this time brings an unusual de- 
mand for unskilled labor. Work is plentiful. 
Shingle weavers at Mineral, Wash., organized 
during the month. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

The unions are increasing membership. The 
strike of the miners in Paint Creek still continues, 
and the men are determined to win. Have two 
new unions under way. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Organized labor in much better condition in 
every way, working shorter hours and receiving 
higher wages than the unorganized workers. Work 
is plentiful, and the men are putting in full time. 
We have had no strikes this summer. Sheet metal 
workers organized union during the month. Have 
several new unions under way. Our union label 
council is doing good work, and the union labels 
are generally demanded. 


Madison.—G. W. Bartell: 

There has been a steady improvement in labor 
conditions here since the organization of the 
Building Trades Council. The organization is 
steadily gaining in membership. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers have gained over 150 members 
since they organized. All building trades are 
organized. The building trades won strike against 
a contractor who refused to employ hoisting en- 
gineer instead of a 16-year-old boy. After being 
on strike a little over a week, the contractor 
agreed to employ an engineer and the men went 
back to work. 

Sheboygan,—Chas, Schermeister: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


employed. Bartenders organized recently, Have a 
union of iron workers under way. 

Wausau.—J. R. Lynch: 

Painters organized during the month and plas- 
terers are organizing. Work is steady. 


Organized labor in fair shape. Continued agita- 
tion for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 
Georgia: 

W. H. Harrold, Americus. 

A. G. Wilson, Lithonia. 
Lllinois: 

Edwin Schilling, Mascoutah. 

Joseph Rizzie, Staunton. 

Geo. King, Taylorville. 


Indiana: 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
Kentucky: 

Paul Close, Ludlow. 
Mississippi: 

H. H. Weir, Meridian. 
Missouri: 

D. S. Martin, Moberly. 
Montana: 

John W. Davis, Bozeman. 
New Jersey: 

Walter Reynolds, New Brunswick. 
New York: 


Edward Flore, Buffalo. 

Alburtis Nooney, Hudson. 
Oklahoma: 

D. S. O’Leary, McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 

A. C. Vetter, Manaco. 

Frank Burch, Philadelphia. 
Tennessee: 

C. W. Merker, Memphis. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

Edward M. Ware, Palestine. 
Vermont: 

Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Brandon, Manitoba.—Joe Brown. 

Labor conditions good and all trades steadily 
employed, Painters organized recently. Have 
unions of plumbers, gasfitters, and steamfitters, 
sheet metal workers, and printers under way. 

Port Arthur, Ont.— Herbert Barker: 

There is plenty of work in the building trades 
and construction work. Coal handlers and steel 
rail handlers gained splendid victories; the former 
obtained increase of 2 cents per hour and the latter 
5 cents per hour. Two federal labor unions were 
equsieel dering month. Have a federal labor 
union under way at Fort William. 


Prince Albert, Sask.—J. S. Harvey: 

Conditions are much better for organized work- 
ers than for unorganized. Painters organized dur- 
ing the past month, Trades and labor council 
organized recently. 


Sunny Brae, Moncton.—Chas, W. Bleakney: 

Work is steady. The shop trades on the govern- 
ment railways are demanding the eight-hour day. 

Truro, N. S.—W. N. Goodwin: 

Building laborers’ union increased wages 25 cents 
per day without strike. Printers organized and 
carpenters and painters are likely to organize 
shortly. 
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CONVENTION CALL! 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Headquarters, 801-809 G Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1972. 
To All Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance to 
the constitution of the Amierican Federation of 
Labor, the thirty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held at 
Rochester, N. Y., in Convention Hall, beginning 
10 o'clock Monday morning, November 11, 1912, 
and will continue in session from day to day until 
the business of the convention has been completed. 


Representation. 

Representation in the convention will be on the 
following basis: From national or international 
unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six dele- 
gates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, and soon; 
and from central bodies and State federations, and 
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from local trade unions not having a national 
or international union, and from federal labor 
unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter) at least one month prior to the conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a dele- 
gate who is not a memberin good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE 
NOT MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEM- 
BERSHIP IN OTHER TRADE UNIONS, ARE 
ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the conven- 
tion unless the tax of their organization has been 
paid in full to September 30, 1912. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to 
enumerate the imminent important subjects with 
which our forthcoming convention will concern 
itself, but the reminder is not at all amiss that 
every effort must be made to broaden the field and 
means for the organization of the yet unorganized 
workers, to strive more effectually than ever to 
bring about a better day in the lives and homes 
of the toilers, to defend and maintain by every 
honorable means in our power the right to organ- 
ize for our common defense and advancement, and 
to assert at any risk the freedom of speech and of 
the press and the equal rights before the law of 
every worker with every other citizen. These and 
other great questions of equal importance will, of 
necessity, occupy the attention of the Rochester 
Convention. 

Therefore the importance of our organization 
and our movement, the duty of the hour and for the 

Suture, demand that every organization entitled ¢ 
representation shall send its full quota of aiioeke 5 
to the Rochester Convention, November 11, 19/2. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence you ‘in select 
ing your delegates. Be fully represented. 

Be represented by your ablest, best, most expe 
enced, and faithful members. 


Credentials. 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to al! 
affiliated unions. The ORIGINAL CREDEN- 
TIALS must be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR office, 801.809 G Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
six days previous to the opening of the convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening 
thereof at Rochester; hence secretaries will observe 
the necessity of mailing the duplicate credentials 
of their respective delegates at the earliest possible 
moment to Washington, D. C. 
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Grievances. 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the convention that has been decided by a pre- 
vious convention, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor will any griev- 
ance be considered where the parties thereto have 
not previously held conference and attempted to 
adjust the same themselves. 


Railroad Rates. 


Information regarding railroad rates will be 
mailed delegates-elect at a later date. 


Hotel Rates. 


Seneca Hotel, single, $2 to $6 per day; double, 
$2 to $6 per day, European plan; Powers Hotel, 
single, $2.50 to $6 per day; double, $2.50 to $6 per 
day, European plan; Hotel Rochester, single, $2.50 
to $4 per day; double, $2.50 to $4 per day, Euro- 
pean plan; Osburn House, single, $2.50 to $3.50 
per day; double, $2.50 to $3.50 per day, American 
plan; Bristol Hotel, single, $2 to $3.50 per day; 
double, $2 to $3.50 per day, American plan; Frank- 
lin House, single, $2 to $2.50 per day; double, $2 
to $2.50 per day, European plan; Eggleston Hotel, 
single, $1 to $2.50 per day; double, $2 to $2.50 per 
day, European plan; Whitcomb House, single, $1 
to £2 50 per day; double, $1 to $1.75 perday, Euro- 
pean plan; Hotel Stuttgart, single, $1 to $1.50 per 
day, European plan; Eastern Hotel, single, $1 to 
$1.50 per day, European plan; Bruckers Hotel, 
single, $1 to $1.50 per day, European plan; Galvins 
Hotel, single, $1 per day, European plan; Rutz 
Hotel, single, $1 per day, European plan; Hofbrau- 
haus, single, $1.50 to $2.50 per day, European 

lan. 
‘ Reservations in any of the above hotels should 
be made by addressing the Secretary of the Con- 
vention Committee, Mr. Peter Bohrer, 179 Williams 
Street, Rochester, New York. 

Headquarters of Executive Council will be at 
Seneca Hotel. 

Delegates should notify Secretary Peter Bohrer 
in advance of the time of their arrival in Roch- 
ester, and over which road they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the convention, or the arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular, or through the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Attest: President, 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 

JAMEs Duncan, First Vice-President. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President, 

JAMES O'CONNELL, 7hird Vice-President. 

D. A. Haves, Fourth Vice-President. 

Wo. D. Huser, Fifth Vice-President. 

Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 

JOHN R, ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 

H. B. PerHAM, Zighth Vice-President. 

JOHN B. LENNON, /veasurer. 

Executive Council, American 
Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and reform 
press please copy. : 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 


(The following is an abstract of the minutes of the 
Executive Council meeting. It contains decisions only 
on some of the most important matters coming before 
that meeting.] 


ATLANTIC CiTry, N.J., Auguat 12-19, 1912. 

President Gompers and Secretary Morrison sub- 
mitted reports, the former on some of the most im- 
portant of the various matters dealt with by him since 
the May meeting of the E.C.and referring particu- 
larly to pending legislation, and the latter giving an 
accounting of the receipts and expenditures for the 
months beginning October, 191],up to and inciuding 
July, 1912. The reports were accepted and ordered 
made part of the official proceedings of the K. (. 
meeting. 





The following is an extract of that part of President 
Gom pers’ report dealing with legislation: 

“In the June, July,and August issuesof the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIsT I published editorials as follows: 
‘Elect Trade Union Congressmen’; ‘Labor on Guard 
and Insistent’; ‘Labor on Guard and [nsistent—No. 2.’ 

“It is unnecessary that I should burden this report 
with a repeated enumeration of the different bills 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor which 
have been enacted by the present Congress or those 
which are now under consideration by the several 
congressional committees. They‘ are dealt with in 
full in the three editorials above enumerated, as well 
as in the reports of the Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L. as published from month to month in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and in the report of that 
committee, which will be submitted to you during our 
session this week. I presume that the members of the 
E.C. have familiarized themselves with the various 
matters of legislation in which labor is especially in- 
terested. Never before in the history of any Congress 
has so much been accomplished in the way of remedial 
legislation. 

“Briefly stated, the following is the status of laws 
enacted, and pending legislation: 

“1. An effective Injunction Limitation bill has been 
passed by the House, and the American workers are 
flooding the mails with demands for United States 
Senators to pass this necessary legislation during this 
session of Congress. 

“2. A Contempt bill has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate for final action. The workers de- 
mand that it become a law as a complementary meas- 
ure to the Injunction Limitation bill. 

“38. A Convict Labor bill, protecting fair manufac- 
turers and free labor, passed the House, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is now deliberating how soon to 
report it favorably. 

“4. The Department of Labor bill, which has been 
urged for ten years, has passed the House without a 
dissenting vote. The Senate can not ignore the de- 
mand of the workers in respect to this bill. 

“5. The post-office employes have had the ‘gag’ taken 
from their lips and the full rights of citizenship granted 
them in a sweeping measure passed by the House, 
written and urged by the A. F. of L. This is now before 
the Senate, and the assurance is given that it will be 
passed by that body. 

-"6. The Eight-Hour bill has passed both Houses, has 
been signed by the President, and is now law. An 
eight-hour provision is included in the Fortification 
bill. An eight-hour provision for post-office clerks and 
letter carriers was included in the Post-office bill, 
which has been passed by the House and is now pend- 
ing favorable action in the Senate. An eight-hour pro- 
vision on all contracts in the Naval Appropriation 
bill, involving the expenditure of $28,000,000, has passed 
the House and Senate. A bill making eight hours a 
normal workday for dredgemen has been reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Labor. 

“7. The Workmen's Compensation bill, applicable to 
employes engaged in interstate commerce, has passed 
the Senate and is now pending in the House. 

“8. The illiteracy test for immigrants has passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House. 

“9. An amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion, providing for popular election of United States 
Senators, has passed both Houses and is now before 
the State Legislatures for ratification. 

“10. The Children’s Bureau bill has become a law. 

“12. The Match bill, prohibiting the manufacture of 
white phosphorus matches, thus protecting the 
health of the workers, has been enacted into law. 

“12. A statute will shortly be enacted abolishing the 
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medig#val practice of imposing involuntary servitude 
upon seamen, and making it compulsory upon ship 
owners to man and equip their vessels efficiently. 

“13. The Bureau of Mines act, which will safeguard 
thousands of human lives, has been effectively 
strengthened by statute. 

“14. The Federal Compensation for Injuries act has 
been amended by extending its provision to the em- 
ployes in the Bureau of Mines service. It has also been 
recommended by the House Judiciary Committee to 
extend this measure to all Government employes and 
to increase its beneficial 
injuries and death. 

“15. The Industrial Commission bill has passed the 
House and is now before the Senate for final action. 

“16. The inhuman stop-watch-high-speed schemes of 
employers to drive workmen have been investigated 
and rejected by a competent committee of the House, 
and bills in the House and Senate have been favorably 
reported to stop these iniquitous systems. 

“17. Publications by the trade unions and fraterni- 
ties have been fostered by the passage through the 
House of the ‘Dodd’s bill,’ which is now before the 
Senate for final action, 

“18. The Bartlett-Bacon Anti-Trust bill, granting 
full liberty of association to organizations not for 
profit, has been reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

“19. By the enactment of the Plate Printers’ bill the 
people’s money will be protected from the sharp 
practice of counterfeiters.’* 

President Gompers stated that he had appeared be- 
fore the different committees of the Senate and House 
at about thirty different hearings on measures in 
which labor is interested. He dealt with Labor's politi- 
cal campaign as authorized by the Atlanta Convention. 
He also reported upon the progress made in compiling 
data upon election of the A. F. of L. officers on the ini- 
tiative and referendum. He submitted a plan in fur- 
therance of the Labor Forward Movement torevive or 
increase the interest of the organized workers fora 
more thorough organization of the unorganized. He 
also reported upon many other matters which have 
received his attention since the previous meeting. 





Secretary Morrison’s report of the numerical 
strength of the A. F.of L. for the ten months since 
the last Federation fiscal year ending July 31, 1912, 
showed the receipts to be $156,135.64, making a total, 
with the balance on hand of $189,579.56, of $345,715.20. 
The expenditures were $239,468.47, including $68,411.33 for 
the strike benefits paid to directly affiliated unions. 
His report showed the average membership for the 
ten months for the fiscal year to be 1,749,791, being an 
increase in membership over the corresponding period 
of 1911 of 34,167. There were 221 charters issued during 
the ten months, consisting of two internationals, one 
department, two State branches, 46 city central 
bodies, 126 local trade unions, and 44 federal labor 
unions. 





President Gompers informed the E.C. that the rep- 
resentatives of the Manufacturers’ Association had 
attacked the officers of the Federation and affiliated 
organizations before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
whereupon he had requested a hearing for the repre- 
sentatives of labor to make answer to the charges of 
the representatives of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
and that the committee had arranged to granta hear- 
ing Tuesday, August 13, 1912. He returned to Washing- 
ton on Monday evening, August 12th,and appeared 
before the committee on the next morning; Vice- 
President Valentine accompanied him and testified 
before the committee. 


John E. Pritchard, President of Local No.1, of the 
Pavers and Rammermen’s International Union, ap- 
pealed against the alleged action of the International 
Union of Pavers, Rammermen, etc., issuing charters 
to Blue Stone Cutters and Paving Block Cutters in vio- 
lation of the decision of the A. F.of L. The charge 
was denied by Secretary Edward I. Hannah, of the 
International Union, who stated that the books of the 
International Union are open to the inspection of the 
officers of the A. F. of L. at all times, and that they 
may be examined to prove that they have no locals in 


*Nore.—The above summary of legislation did not, 
as it could not, include the passage in the House of 
the Seamen’s bill and other bills which passed before 
the close of the session of Congress.—S. G. 
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provisions for permanent | 
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charter received from the A. F. 4s 

The matter was referred to Vice-President Mitchel}! 
and Organizer Frayne to investigate the books of the 
Pavers and Rammermen’s International Union. 


affiliation, not covered by the jurisdiction fof their 
rs) 





On the recommendation of President Gompers as 
contained in his report, relative to the printing of 
5,000 copies of the articles of James Simpson appearing 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, entitled “‘Interna- 
tional vs. Purely Canadian Trade Unionism,” for gen- 
eral distribution in Canada, it was directed that th: 
5,000 copies be printed in Canada, the expense to be 


n 


borne by the A. F. of L. 





Peter J. Brady, Secretary of the Central Union La- 
bel Committee of Greater New York, appeared before 
the E.C.,in support of the application of their com- 
mittee for the assistance of two men, one to operate 
motion pictures, and the other to give the lectures, 
which will be a part of the special campaign of agita- 
tion which is being arranged by the Central Union 
Label Committee. The matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to render such service as may be possi- 
ble in line with action of previous meeting. 





It was directed that the $5 received on January 2, 
1912, from Local 22, Steam and Hot Water Fitters of 
Jackson, Mich., receipted for and deposited in the Los 
Angeles- Pacific Coast Appeal Fund, be returned tothe 
local union, toclose the account of this fund, in accord- 
ance with Secretary Morrison’s recommendation. 





The report of the Legislative Committee was read 
by Secretary Morrison and made part of the proceed- 
ings. 

The application of the Hodearriers and Building 
Laborers’ International Union contained in Resolu- 
tion 129 of the Atlanta Convention, for jurisdiction 
over common laborers employed in the construction 
of streets, sewers, and tunnels, was granted and au- 
thority given for the charter to be issued to the in- 
ternational union under the title, Hodearriers and 
Common Laborers’ International Union. 





The controversy affecting the Wm. J. Lemp Brew- 
ing Company of St. Louis, in regard tothe jurisdic- 
tion dispute between the machinists, millwrights and 
carpenters was considered, all parties involved being 
represented. The matter was referred to the Building 
Trades Department of the A. F. of L., which was later 
reported to have been adjusted. = 





The question of the amalgamation of the steam 
shovelmen’s organizations was taken up, the Inter- 
national Union of Steam Engineers, the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovelmen, and the Associated 
Union of Steam Shovelmen being duly represented. 
The representatives of the I. B. of S. S. stated that all 
the members of that organization are eligible to mem- 
bership in the International Union of Steam Engi- 
neers; that it is hisexpectation that all their members 
will join the Engineers’ Union, but that they are not 
contemplating withdrawing from the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

The representatives present of the three organiza- 
tions, at the suggestion of the E. C., held a conference 
for the purpose of endeavoring to reach an agreement 
to amalgamate all the steam shovelmen into one 
organization. 

The I. B. of S. S. agreed to take in all the members 
of the A. U. of 8S. S. without initiation fee, and that if 
any part of the laws of the I. B. of S.S.are unsatis- 
factory, that the officers could get together after the 
amalgamation and change them, so that they would 
be satisfactory. The A. U. of 8. S. insisted upon such 
amalgamated body securing a charter from the A. F. 
of L., and requested the representative of the I. B. of 
S. S. appearing before the E.C.and urging that a 
charter be granted to the steam shovelmen. The 
I. B. of S. S. representative stated it would be neces- 
sary for him to consult the members of his organiza- 
tion on this proposition, because they were satisfied 
with the results they had secured by their affiliation 
with the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

The representative of the Mining Department of the 
A. F.of L. urged that the E. C. take such action as 
will bring about the amalgamation of the Steam 
Shovelmen into one organization. 

The E. C. heard all parties in interest and decided 
that another conference of the representatives of the 

















B. of S.S. and the A. U.of 8.8. be held August 23, 
i2, Vice President Mitchell representing the A. F. of 
and Edwin Perry representing the Mining Depart- 
ent of the A. F. of L. 





Consideration was given to the matter of the strike 
f the Furriers’ Union No. 14263 of New York City. 
(he strike was endorsed and during the E. C. meeting 
President Gompers went to New York and addressed 
wo large mass meetings of the fur workers. 





In accordance with the action of the A. F.of L. 
Committee on Industrial Education at its last meet- 
ng, the E. C. endorsed the report as prepared and 
amended by the E.C.and that the Legislative Com- 
nittee of the A. F. of L. seek to have it made a public 
ocument.* 

4 sufficient number of copies of the report on Indus- 
iustrial Education was ordered to supply the dele- 
vates to the next convention of the A. F. of L. 





The International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
nen protested against jurisdiction over firemen work- 
ing in distilleries being awarded to any organization 
other than the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen. 

The application of the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen for the jurisdiction over distillery 
workers was referred fora conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Brewery Workers and International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen during the A. F. 
of L. Convention at Rochester, N. Y. 





The strike of the retail clerks of Lafayette, Ind., for 
improved conditions of labor and a living wage was 
endorsed, and the following telegram was sent in ac- 
cordance with the action taken: 

ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., Auguat 15, 1912, 
Mr. H. J. CONWAY, 
New Emsing Building, Lafayette, Ind.: 

The E. C. of the A. F. of L. in session assembled, hav- 
ing under consideration the strike of the retail clerks 
of Lafayette, Ind., for a living wage and for better 
conditions, fully endorses the demands, and urges all 
workers, friends, and public spirited citizens to sup- 
port the strikers to bring about an honorable adjust- 
ment of the present contest and the establishment 
of better conditions for the workers. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





The following agreement entered into between the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
Brass and Silver Workers’ Union, signed by the re- 
spective presidents of these organizations was read 
tothe E. C. and ordered made part of the minutes: 

Auguat 15, 1912. 

Jurisdiction agreement entered into this date be- 
tween the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Al- 
liance and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass 
and Silver Workers’ Union of North America. 

It is understood by the parties whose signatures are 
hereto attached: 

First, that all sheet metal work as registered with 
the A. F.of L.,the Building Trades Department and 
Metal Trades Department shall be the work of the 
sheet Metal Workers. 

Second, the Sheet Metal Workers waive the right to 
’ the manufacture of gas and electric fixtures and beer 
pump supplies, such as.are used in the drawing of 
veer, soda, and mineral waters to the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver Workers. 

M.O’SULLIVAN, General President, 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
T. M. DALY, General President, 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver 
Workers’ Union of North America, 


In considering the Workmen’s Compensation law 
if INinois, the following declaration was made: 

The E.C. of the A. F. of L. at its session of August, 
912, recognizing the Workmen's Compensation law 
f Illinois as a great advance over any form of Em- 
ployers’ Liability, deprecates any effort made by any 
ody to return from Workmen’s Compensation to 
Employers’ Liability; and further,the EK. C.of the 
\. F.of L. urges our fellow-workers to devote their 


*Nore.—This was later accomplished.—S.G. 
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attention to the improvement of the provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation law, instead of working 
for its repeal. 





Information having been received that the bill pro- 
viding for a Commission on Industrial Relations had 
been passed at this session of Congress and the bill 
calling for the appointment of three labor men, the 
KE. C. decided to urge the appointment of John B. 
Lennon and James O’Connell as two of the three labor 
men required under the bill, upon the Commission, 
in accordance with the previous action of the EK. C. 
that two of the three labor men appointed should be 
members of the Federation and the third, a member 
of one of the railroad brotherhoods, who would be 
acceptable to the members of the A. F. of L. 





Letters to the E. C. were received from Mr. Oscar F. 
Nelson, President of the National Federation of Post- 
office Clerks, expressing appreciation and gratitude 
for the assistance rendered in securing the enactment 
of the law by which the right of petition and the 
right of organization was restored to the post-office 
employes by an act of Congress. 

It was directed that an investigation be made of the 
situation of the Machinists’ Helpers’ Union involved 
in the Illinois Central and the Harriman lines receiv- 
ing strike benefits. 





The protest and appeal of Harry DeVeaux against 
the White Rats Actors’ Union was taken up. After 
full consideration it was decided that al! parties mak- 
ing the appeal and protest be advised that the White 
Rats Actors’ Union had absolute autonomy to conduct 
the affairs of their union, and therefore the protests 
can not be considered by the E. C. of the A. F. of L., 
and for the further information of the protestants 
that only in case of violation of the terms of amalga- 
mation between the White Rats Actors’ Union and 
the Actors’ Union, can the E. ©, take cognizance of a 
— in the ranks of the White Rats Actors’ 

nion. 





At the joint session of the E. C. of the A, F. of L. and 
the Executive Council of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., attention was called to the following 
resolution adopted by the latter named body: 

Resolved, That the E.C.of the A. F. of L. be requested 
to insist upon central bodies chartered by the A.F. of L. 
observing the law that requires local building unions 
to affiliate with the building trades councils chartered 
by the department. 

It was decided that upon complaint being received 
that a central body was not complying with the con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L., that it be immediately in- 
structed that the constitution of the A. F. of L. requires 
that where building trades councils, affiliated to the 
department, exist, building trades locals must be 
affiliated with such councils in order to be eligible to 
representation in the central body of the same locality 
and vice versa. 


Ata joint meeting of the Executive Council of the 
Building Trades Department and the E.C.of the A. 
F. of L., full discussions of a number of important 
questions were held and requests made relative to A. 
F. of L. organizers, the non-affiliation of the Plaster- 
ers’ International Union, the attitude of several 
central and State bodies relative to dual electrical! 
workers and steamfitters, also as to the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters having re-affiliated with 
the Building Trades Department, and the fact that 
a number of carpenters’ locals are not part of the 
Building Trades Department Councils, the decision 
of the department regarding jurisdiction over metal 
trim, etc., etc. 

The E. C. decided that the executive officers of the 
A. F. of L. be authorized to comply with the requests 
of the Building Trades Department in accordance 
with constitutional provisions of the Federation and 
the department, and be helpful wherever possible in 
endeavoring to bring about satisfactory conditions. 





The E. C,. had under consideration the instructions 
of the Atlanta Convention in regard to activity in the 
presidential and congressional campaign of 1912. The 
instructions of the Atlanta Convention, unanimously 
adopted, are as follows: 

“The E.C. is hereby further authorized and directed 
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to take such further action asjits judgment may war- 
rant to secure the enactment of such legislation at the 
forthcoming session of Congress as shall secure the 
legal status of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in 
the exercise of their natural, normal, and constitu- 
tional rights through their voluntary associations. 

“And the E.C. is further authorized and directed 
that in the event of a failure on the part of Congress 
to enact the legislation which we herein seek at the 
hands of the Congress and the President to take such 
action as in its judgment the situation may warrant 
in the presidential and congressional elections of 

_" 
~ Council thoroughly discussed the instruction, 
also the legislation in furtherance of the rights and 
interests of labor, which has been enacted at the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and discussed further the 
situation in the political field as it exists today. The 
Council decided: 

That the following program and policy as carried on 
by the A. F.of L. through the E.C,and conventions 
and the organized bodies of workers throughout the 
country, is hereby, reaffirmed, and to be the program 
and policy to be pursued in the present campaign, in 
the election of candidates for President, Congress- 
men, State Legislators, in short, candidates for any 
political offices: 


A. F. or L. CAMPAIGN PROGRAM 
Issued Under Date of July 22, 1906. 


Events in the industrial affairs of our people have 
rapidly changed and are rapidly changing. The trade 
union movement, as expressed by the A. F. of L., has 
kept and proposes to keep pace therewith. 

The wheels of industry can not be halted or turned 
back, nor should they be, even if that were possible. 
Welcoming industrial progress, labor must be ever 
alert to meet new conditions, recognizing that eternal 
vigilance is the price of industrial, as well as political. 
liberty. 

The working people can not hope to maintain their 
rights or a progressive position in the varying phases 
of modern society unless they organize and exercise 
all those functions which, as workmen and citizens, it 
is their privilege and their duty to exercise. 

Labor makes no demand upon government or so- 
ciety which is not equally accorded to all the people 
of our country. It can and will be satisfied with 

hing less. 
nthe position of organized labor upon the question of 
political action by the working class, their friends and 
sympathizers, has often been declared, but was more 
clearly set forth in the following declaration, unani- 
mously adopted by the Nashville Convention of the 
A. F. of L., in 1897, and often reaffirmed since: 

“Resolved, That the A. F. of L. most firmly and un- 
equivocally favors the independent use of the ballot 
by the trade unionist and workmen, united regard- 
less of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them along 
the lines laid down in the legislative demands of the 
A. F. of L., and at the same time secure an impar- 
tial judiciary that will not govern us by arbitrary 
injunctions of the courts nor act as the pliant tools of 
corporate wealth. 

* Resolved, That as our efforts are centered against 
all forms of industrial slavery and economic wrong, 
we must also direct our utmost energies to remove all 
forms of political servitude and party slavery, to the 
end that the working people may act as a unit at the 
polls at every election.” 

We have been ever watchful to carry the purposes of 
that declaration into effect. At times we met with 
partial success, yet within the past few years claims 
and promises made in platforms or on the hustings by 
political parties and politicians, and especially by the 
present dominant party, have been neither justified 
nor performed. Little attention has been paid to the 
enactment of laws prepared by us and presented to 
Congress for the relief of those wrongs and the attain- 
ment of those rights to which labor and the common 
people are justly entitled and which are essentially 
necessary for their welfare.. 

Several Presidents of the United States have,in their 
messages to Congress, urged the passage of equitable 
legislation in behalf of the working people, but Con- 
gress has been entirely preoccupied looking after the 
interests of vast corporations and predatory wealth. 

Congressmen and Senators, in their frenzied rush 
after the almighty dollar, have been indifferent or hos- 
tile to the rights of man. They have had no time and 
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as little inclination to support the reasonable labo: 
measures, the enactment of which we have urged, and 
which contained beneficent features for all our peop! 
without an obnoxious provision to any one. 

Patience ceased to be a virtue, and on March 21, 1906 
the representatives of labor presented a bill of griev- 
ances to the President and those responsible for legis- 
lation or the failure of legislation in Congress, reciting 
the failure or refusal of the party in power to adopt or 
enforce legislation in the interests of the toiling mil- 
lions of our country. After setting forth labor’s griey- 
ances and requests and urging early action, we closed 
that now famous document with this statement: 

“But if, perchance, you may not heed us, we shal! 
appeal to the conscience and support of our fellow- 
citizens.” 

The relief asked for has not been granted. Congress 
has turned a deaf ear to the voice of the masses of our 
people; and, true toour declaration, we now appeal to 
the working people, aye, to all the American peopk 
unitedly, to demonstrate their determination that 
this republic of ours shall continue to be of, for and by 
the people, rather than of, for and by the almighty 
dollar. 

The toiling masses of our country are as much, if 
not more, interested in good government than our 
fellow-citizens in other walks of life. In line with th« 
contention herein stated, the A. F. of L. made its 
declaration of political policy as already quoted 
above. And inline therewith we hope, and have th 
right to expect, to arouse the citizenship of our com- 
mon country, interested in good government, to the 
apathy or hostility of the party in power to the rea! 
interests of the people, so that men more honest 
faithful, and progressive may be elected as the peo- 
ple’s representatives. 

Attention is called, not only to congressional and 
legislative indifferenceand hostility to the interests 
of labor, but also to the interests of the large mass of 
all our people. The press for months has been bur- 
dened with exposures of the corruption and graft in 
high circles.. The great insurance companies, th<« 
trusts, the corporations, the so-called captains of in- 
dustry have, indeed, become the owners of the legis- 
lators of our country. Public officials, many of whom 
have the cry of “stop thief!” nearest the tip of the 
tongue, have been elected through these very agen- 
cies and the contributions from them. 

If it has come toa condition in this, the greatest 
and wealthiest nation on earth, that the almighty 
dollar is to be worshipped to an extent of forgetting 
principle, conscience, uprightness, and injustice, the 
time has arrived for labor and its friends to raise their 
voices in condemnation of such degeneracy, and to 
invite all reform forces to join with itin relegating 
indifference to the people's interests, corruption, and 
graft, to political oblivion; to raise the standard of 
legislation by the election of sincere, progressive, and 
honest men, who, while worshipping money less, wil! 
honor conscience, justice, and humanity more. 

We recommend that central bodies and local unions 
proceed without delay by the election of delegates to 
meet in conference, or convention, to formulate plans 
to further the interests of this movement, and in ac- 
cordance with the plan herein outlined at the prope: 
time and in the proper manner nominate candidates 
who will unquestionably stand for the enactment into 
law of labor and progressive measures. 

The first concern of all should be the positive defeat 
of those who have been hostile or indifferent to th« 
just demands of labor. A stinging rebuke to them wil 
benefit not only the toilers but the people of th: 
entire country. 

Wherever both parties ignore labor's legislativ: 
demands a straight labor candidate should be nomi- 
nated, so that honest men may have the opportunity 
in exercising their franchise to vote according to thei: 
conscience instead of being compelled either to refrain 
from voting or to vote for the candidate and the party 
they must in their innermost souls despise. 

Where a Congressman or State legislator has proven 
himself a true friend to the rights of labor he should 
be supported and no candidate nominated against 
him. 

This movement must not degenerate intoascrambk 
for office. It should be a determined effort, free, 
absolutely, from partisanshipof every name and char- 
acter, to secure the legislation we deem necessary and 
essential to the welfare and happiness of all our peo 
ple. As the present objects of this movement ar: 
purely in the line of legislation, all efforts should bi 
concentrated upon the election of members of Con 
gress and the various State Legislatures. 











































































































To make this—our movement—the most effective the 
utmost care should be taken to nominate only such 
union men whose known intelligence, honesty, and 
faithfulness are conspicuous. They should be nomi- 
nated as straight labor representatives, and stand and 
be supported as such by union men and their friends 
and sympathizers, irrespective of previous political 
affiliation. 

W berever it is apparent that an entirely independ- 
ent labor candidate can not be elected, efforts should 
be made to secure such support by indorsement of can- 
didates by the minority party in the districts, and by 
such other progressive elements as will insure the 
election of labor representatives. 

All observers agree that the campaign of our fellow- 
workmen of Great Britain has had a wholesome effect 
upon the Government, as wellas the interests of its 
wage-earners, and the people generally ofthat country. 
In the last British elections fifty-four trade unionists 
were elected to Parliament. If the British workmen, 
with their limited franchise, accomplished so much 
yy their united action, what may wein the United 
States not do with universal suffrage? 

In order to systematically carry out the policy and 
work necessary to this campaign, the E. C. of the 
A. F. of L. has selected the following members as the 
“Labor Representation Committee: SamuelGompers, 
James O°Connell, Frank Morrison. 

Those earnestly engaged in our movement must, we 
repeat, be guided by the fact that the principles for 
which we stand must be of primary consideration, and 
office secondary. We ask our fellow-workers and 
friends to respond to this call and to make of it a popu- 
lar uprising of honest men, and to see toit that the 
best, most conscientious men of labor or their sup- 
porters are chosen as their representatives. 

Reports and returns should be made to the head- 
quarters of the Labor Representation Committee 
(which will be located in the offices of the A. F. of L.), 
who will give the best possible information and advice 
on uniform procedure. 

Whatever vantage-ground or improved conditions 
have come to the workers of our country were not 
brought to them on silver platters; they are the re- 
sult of their better organization and their higher in- 
telligence; the sacrifices they have made and the 
industrial battle-scars of many contests. The progress 
of the toilers has not been due to kindness or con- 
sideration at the hands of the powers that be, but 
achieved in spite of the combined bitter hostility of 
mendacious greed, corporate corruption, legislative 
antagonism and judicial usurpation. 

Labor men of America, assert your rights; and in 
addition to strengthening your faith and loyalty to 
your organization on the economic field, exercise 
your full rights of citizenship in the use of your ballot. 
Elect honest men to Congress and to other halls of 
legislation, and by so doing you will more completely 
and fully carry out your obligations as union men, and 
more than ever merit the respect of your fellow- 
citizens. 

Labor demands a distinctive and larger share in the 
governmental affairs of our country; it demands 
justice; it will be satisfied with nothing less: 

The following closing paragraphs of the protest 
issued at the protest conference participated in by the 
representatives of the international unions with the 
E. C. March 18, 1908, were adopted by the 1908 conven- 

on: 

AS the authorized representatives of the organized 
wage-earners of our country, we present to you in the 
most conservative and earnest manner that protest 
against the wrongs which they have to endure and 
some of the rights and relief to which they are justly 
entitled. There is not a wrong for which we seek re- 
dress, or aright to which we aspire, which does not or 
will not be equally shared by all the workers—by all 
the people. 

“While no member of Congress or party can evade 
or avoid his or their own individual or party share of 
responsibility, we aver that the party in power must 
and will by labor and its sympathizers be held 
primarily responsible for the failure to give the 
prompt, full, and effective Congressional relief we 
know to be within its power. 

“We come to you not as political partisans, whether 
Republican, Democratic, or other, but as representa- 
tives of the wage-workers of our country whose rights, 
interests, and welfare have been jeopardized and 
flagrantly, woefully disregarded and neglected. We 
come to you because you are responsible for legisla- 
tion or the failure of legislation. If these, or new ques- 
tions, are unsettled, and any other political party 
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becomes responsible for legislation, we shall press 
home upon its representatives and hold them respon- 
sible, equally as we now must hold you.” 

This protest and demand were signed by the 
E.C.and bythe officers and representatives of the 
very large number of international unions participat- 
ing in the conference. Labor's “Protest to Congress,” 
was published in the April (1908) AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

The same conference adopted an “Address to Organ- 
ized Labor and Farmers of the Country.” In that ad- 
dress the same signers declared that; 

“We have appealed to Congress for the necessary 
relief we deem essential to safeguard the interests and 
rights of the toilers. 

“WE NOW CALL UPON THE WORKERS OF OUR 
COMMON COUNTRY TO 

“STAND FAITHFULLY BY OUR FRIENDS, 

“OPPOSE AND DEFEAT OUR ENEMIES, WHETHER 
THEY BE 

“CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT, 

“FoR CONGRESS, OR OTHER OFFICES, WHETHER 

“EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, OR JUDICIAL. 

“Each candidate should be questioned and pledged as 
to his attitude upon all subjects of importance to the 
toilers, whether of factory, farm, field, shop or mine. 

“We again renew and hereby declare our complete 
and abiding faith in the trade union movement to 
successfully accomplish the amelioration of economic 
conditions befitting all of our people. The historical 
past of our movement, its splendid achievements in 
labor’s behalf, and magnificent present standing 
warrants the assertion and justifies our prediction for 
its future success. 

“We, the representatives of the national and inter- 
national trade unions and farmers’ organizations, 
represented in this conference, call upon the E. C. and 
upon all labor to use every possible legitimate effort to 
secure for the workers their inalienable liberties and 
their proper recognition as a vital portion of the 
fabric of our civilization. We pledge ourselves to use 
every lawfuland honorable effort to carry out the 
policy agreed upon at this conference. We pledge our 
industrial, political, financial, and moral support to 
ourown members and to our friends wherever found, 
not only for the present time, but for the continuous 
effort which may be necessary for success. We 
pledge ourselves to carry on this work until every in- 
dustrial and political activity of the workers is guaran- 
teed its permanent place and usefulness in the prog- 
ress of our country. 

“LET LABOR NOT FALTER FOR ONE INSTANT; THE 
MOST GRAVE AND MOMENTOUS CRISIS EVER FACED BY 
THE WAGE-WORKERS OF OUR COUNTRY IS NOW 
UPON US. 

“OUR INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS: HAVE BEEN SHORN 
FROM US AND OUR LIBERTIES ARE THREATENED. 

“IT RESTS WITH EACH OF US TO MAKE THE MOST EAR- 
NEST, IMPRESSIVE, AND LAW-ABIDING EFFORT THAT 
LIES WITHIN OUR POWER TO RESTORE THESE LIBERTIES 
AND SAFEGUARD OUR RIGHTS FOR THE FUTURE IF WE 
ARE TO SAVE THE WORKERS AND MAYHAP EVEN THE 
NATION ITSELF FROM THREATENED DISASTER, 

“THIS IS NOT A TIME FOR IDLE FEAR. 

“LET EVERY MAN BE UP AND DOING, ACTION Con- 
SISTENT, ACTION PERSISTENT, ACTION INSISTENT IS 
THE WATCH WORD.” 

It was decided that the political program be pre- 
pared on the foregoing basis, and it was further de- 
cided that when the political program is prepared in 
accordance with that outline, that copy be mailed to 
each member of the E.C., so that any amendments 
may be proposed. 


President Gompers, Vice-President O'Connell, and 


Secretary Morrison were re-appointed as .he Labor 
Representation Committee of the A. F. of L. 





The E. C. expressed its appreciation of the splendid 
service of the Labor Group in Congress. 





The plan as outlined by President Gompers for a 
Labor Forward Movement was approved.* 





President Gompers’ report relative to office building 
for the A. F. of L. was referred to the next meeting of 
the E. C. 


*Nore.—The plan is printed in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST.—S. G. 
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The report of Secretary Morrison on the matter of a 
weekly newspaper was referred to the next meeting 
of the E.C. 


The E. C. was advised that the re-trial of the Hat- 
ters’ case would commence August 19, 1912. 








On the matter of the claim of jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Stablemen, 
and Chauffeurs over members of Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union No. 9463, of New York City, it was 
directed that the instruction of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion that the drivers and chauffeurs in that union be 
turned over to the teamsters, be complied with. 





On the matter of the jurisdiction controversy be- 
tween the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the International Union of United Brewery 
Workmen, it was directed that a conference be ar- 
ranged before September 6, 1912, to meet at Cincin- 
nati, between representatives of the United Brewery 
Workmen and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters with Vice-President Alpine representing 
the A. F. of L. 


Action on the application of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Work- 
ers to extend its jurisdiction to cover bag, box, and 
envelope workers, was deferred until the next meet- 
ing, in the meantime detailed information be secured 
in regard to what this application for extended juris- 
diction covers. 


President Alpine of the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters entered protest 
against the steamfitters’ locals of the “International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters” being 
retained in the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

President Gompers was directed to inform the 
Chicago Federation of Labor to unseat the steam- 
fitters’ local union affiliated to the “I. A.” 











The application of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union to extend its jurisdiction 
over newsboys, carriers, and such other unorgan‘zed 
workmen in the employment of newspapers not 
claimed by the jurisdiction of another international 
organization, was referred to the E. C. meeting at the 
Rochester Convention for conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the printing trades unions. 





The application of the piano and organ workers for 
assistance for members of their organization of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., locked out by the Packard Piano Com- 
pany, and for the endorsement of the E. C. upon their 
wage increase movement in New York, was referred to 
President Gompers for such action as could be taken. 


It was decided that the matter of the United Board 
of Business Agents of Building Trades Council of 
Manhattan and their refusal to enforce the decision 
of the EK. C. in the steamfitters’ controversy be called 
to the attention of the Building Trades Department 
of the A. F. of L., and that an early date be set for a 
conference of representatives of the building trades 
unions of New York City in conjunction with the 
representatives of the E.C.of the A. &. of L.and the 
E. C. of the Building Trades Department for the pur- 
pose of having the building trades unions of New 
York City so organized that united action can be se- 
cured in accordance with the constitutions of the A. 
F. of L. and the Building Trades Department. 





On the matter of the New Orleans, La., Central 
Trades and Labor Council to reinstate the musicians’ 
local union, on account of alleged failure of the musi- 
cians’ local to co-operate with the stage employes in 
the matter of signing up contracts with the Tulane 
and Crescent Theaters, the E. C. directed that Presi- 
dent Gompers notify the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New Orleans to seat the Musicians’ Union. 





The matter of the complaint of Typographical Local 
Union, No. 17, of New Orleans, La., against the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of that city, authorizing the 
publication of a Labor Day souvenir, which the typo- 
graphical union alleges is a fake advertising scheme, 
was referred to President Gompers for further corre- 
spondence and action thereon. 





President Gompers was direéted to advise the San 
Francisco Labor Council that correspondence on the 
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matter of Web Pressmen’s Local, No. 4, should b« 
taken up through the international officers of that 


local. 





Action on the charter applicationZof Harbor No. 15 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, San Francisco, Cal., was 
deferred. 





On the matter of the lockout of members of Fur 
Dressers’ Union No. 13,18 of New York City, by the 
Manhattan Fur Dressing and Dyeing Company, it 
directed that beefits be paid to the members af- 
fected, if after investigation, it is shown that they 
are entitled to them. 

Action on the strike of members of Federal Labor 
Union No. 11,617, of Herrin, Ill., to enforce new wage 
agreement was deferred for investigation. 





The E. C.of the A. F. of L. having before it the letter 
of acting international Secretary of the Secretariat, 
Mr. Johan Sassenbach, relative to the conference to 
be held at Zurich, Switzerland, for the purpose of con- 
sidering action on the subject of ‘Home Work,” ex- 
presses its regret that more definite information is 
not at hand. However, it would have been im- 
practical for the A. F.of L. to be represented at this 
Zurich Congress. Despite the enforced absence of any 
representative of the American National Trade Union 
Centre (the A. F. of L.) at this Congress, the E. C. de- 
clares that ‘“‘Home Work,”’as it is understood and car- 
ried on as partof modern industry, is uneconomic, 
demoralizing tothe men, women, and children en- 
gaged in it, makes impossible through application or 
enforcement of sanitary conditions of work, reason- 
able regulation of the hours of labor or the laws 
limiting or abolishing child labor; that the entire 
tendency of “ome Work” is calculated to frustrate 
the humanitarian work of the labor movement for the 
protection and ‘promotion of the rights and interests 
of the working people, and particularly detrimental]! 
to womanhood and childhood. The E.C., therefore, 
endorses and will aid to the fullest of its ability the 
abolition of “Home Work” as it is understood in this 
declaration. 





On the matter of attitude of the A. F. of L. on the 
Boy Scout Movement, it was decided that the docu- 
ments, etc., be referred to the resident members of the 
E. C., with request to furnish a report to the next 
meeting of the E. C, 





It was directed that efforts be continued for the con- 
servation of natural resources, and that a report be 
made to the Rochester Convention on the subject. 





It was directed that 2n investigation be made of the 
application for benefits from the Tobacco Strippers’ 
Union, No. 10,422, of Denver, Colo., whose members are 
involved in a lockout as a result of the cigarmakers’ 
strike against the Solis Cigar Co., and benefits paid if 
it be found the members are entitled thereto. 





Mr. Frank Duffy acted as the representative of th: 
A. F. of L. at the second (as well as the first) confer- 
ence between the representatives of the Teamsters 
and Bakery and Confectionery Workers, held August 
12, 1912, in Chicago, His report and recommendations. 
were submitted and approved by the E. C., as follows: 

“I therefore again recommend that Resolution No. 
43 be concurred in by the E. C. of the A. F. of L., and 
that the President and E. C.of the A. F. of L. put into 
force and effect the decision of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion, that in one craft there must be one organization 
only. 

“I further recommend that after this is done, a con- 
ference of the representatives of both organization, 
be held for the purpose of arriving at an agreement 
governing the relationship of one organization to th: 
other on the matters hereinbefore mentioned. 





Charter application of the Bootblacks’ Protectiy: 
Union of Great Falls, Mont., was granted. 





Action on the charter application of the Newspape 
Circulators’ Union of Chicago, Ill., was deferred, an 
the matter referred to the conference of the repr: 
sentatives of the Printing Trades Unions to meet a 
Rochester during the conventiog& 
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The matter of the recommendations of Organizer 
Hugh Frayne in regard to amendments to constitu- 
tion, providing for certain regulations governing 
initiation fees and due stamps for local unions, was 
referred to President Gompersand Secretary Morrison 
to mabe report upon the same to the next meeting of 
the E.C 





The communication from the Newspaper Carriers’ 
Union of San Francisco, Cal., asking to be informed 
as to their status in the labor movement as a craft 
working on a commission basis, was referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers and Secretary Morrison to make reply 
as soon as reply has been received from the officers of 
the Allied Printing Trades. 





The application of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
that local unions of cleaners, pressers, and dyers hold- 
ing charters direct from the A. F. of L. be transferred 
to their international was approved. 





Chairman Perham of the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment made an oral report in regard to the success- 
ful work done by the department. 





The following telegram was received: 

OLEAN, N. Y., Auguat 14, 1912. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, A. F. of L., 
Islesworth Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J.: 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association desire to inform you that 
the terms of the agreement made with the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union are about to be complied 
with and put into effect, and we are instructed to ad- 
vise you that our protest against the flint glass work- 
ers receiving a charter of affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
is hereby withdrawn. 

D. A. HAYES, President. 

Attest: Wm. LAUNER, Secretary. 





On the matter of the protest of the International 
Association of Machinists against the issuance of char- 
ter to American Flint Glass Workers by the A. F. of L. 
until question relative to jurisdiction over mold mak- 
ing is adjusted, it was decided that a conference be 
called of representatives of the glass bottle blowers, 
flint glass workers, and the machinists, at the earliest 
possible date, looking to arriving at an adjustment of 
the question as to which organization has jurisdiction 
over the making of molds. 





On the application for financial assistance for the 
Free Speech Campaign of San Diego, Cal., it was held 
that the A. F.of L. is constantly contending for the 
right of free speech, and will continue its work in that 
fleld. 

The application of the Brotherhood of Railway Ex- 
press Messengers for jurisdiction over platform men, 
duties defined as handling express to and from trains 
to house, also to help check the express in and out of 
cars, was referred to the next meeting of the E.C. 





The matter of the controversy between the Inter- 
national Union of Steam Engineers and the Brick, 
Tile and Terra Cotta Workers, relative to jurisdiction 
over the men who operate the electric machines in 
ir og yards was referred to the next meeting of the 

r. Cc. 





Secretary Morrison was directed to communicate 
with President Perkins, of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union, on the charter application of the 
National Stogiemakers, and ask if definite action 
can not be taken at the Cigarmakers’ forthcoming 
convention. 





On the communication from John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation of Labor, relative 
to the dispute between the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and the licensed Tugmen of Chicago. 
in which the E.C. isurged toappointa sub-committee 
to go to Chicago, to hear evidence which the officers 
and members of the Chicago locals, suspended by the 
international have to submit in defense of their union, 
it directed that the officers of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association be invited, together with rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
the licensed Tugmen of Chicago, to meet with a sub- 
committee of the E.C.ofthe A. F. of L. for the pur- 
pose of a conference relative to the suspended locals. 
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The charter application of the Soda and Mineral 
Water Bottlers’ Union of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
granted. 


On the application of the Metal Polishers. Buffers, 
Platers, etc., for change of title to include Silver 
Workers the E.C. approved the charter being granted 
with the following title: Metal Polishers, Buffers. 
Platers, Brass and Silver Workers’ Union of North 
America. In regard to the jurisdiction specified, the 
A. F. of L. does not concede jurisdiction over special 
classes of work, but the Metal Polishers have the 
privilege of publishing the jurisdiction claimed in 
the book of instructions to organizers. 


eaeeeliacs 

The request of President O'Connell of the Metal 
Trades Department for the assistance of two A. F.of L. 
organizers to organize the shipyardsat Newport News 
and Camden was complied with, the corps of salaried 
orgapizers now employed by the A.F. of L. to be 
drawn upon for that work. 





A number of requests for the appointment of organ- 
izers to do special work in several industries and ina 
number of cities were received and considered, and 
all were referred to President Gompers to comply as 
fully as the funds of the A. F. of L. allow. 





During this session of the E.C.a number of impor- 
tant questions were discussed affecting the rights and 
interests of the working people of America and their 
relations to the organized labor movement. 





The E. C. decided to hold its next meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 18, 1912. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of August, 1912. (The months are 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand July 31, 1012. ...-.. 00+... $106,246 73 
2. sg ety ig stone cutters assn of N A, 
CRS, MEE > “Eis acces 61 22 
mT OE constructors int! union 
ee Acs B “Biles os cccesncdacceseseuses 12 00 


Federal labor 12806, tax, j, ij, a, 2, $15; d f, 











a 30 00 
Railroad he Ipe rs and labore rs 12535, tax, 
july, ‘12, $1.50; d f, $1. 3 00 
Gas and water worke = 10678, tax, paty. “12, 
fg 8 Ceeeereoerseix 20 00 
Paper carriers p and > assn 6183, tax, 
m, j, j, "12, $8.76; d f, $3.76.............. 7 &O 
Ne wspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, july, 
12, $2.70; d f, $2.70 5 40 
Trades and labor council, Miles © ity,. ‘Mont, 
tax, feb, "12, toand ine! jan’ 10 00 
Trades and labor council, | ER Okla, 
tax. j, j, a, "12 2 £0 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, tax, 
sept, "12, 40c; d f, 40c; sup, $10.............. 10 80 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 14268, sup. 1 00 
Milk manufacturing employes 14187, tax, 
july, °12, $1; df, $1; sup 10c... 210 
Tobacco strippe rs 14173, tax, n, d, ‘ll, : f, 
m, a, m, j, J, °12, $8.25; d f, $8.25 Rigetas 16 60 
2. Federal labor 13038, sup 2 5 
Gas and water workers 9810, tax, june, 12, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75.... s 39 50 
. Bridge tenders 12338, tax, ong... "12, $2; df, $2 400 
“Gas workers 12369, tax, july, ’ ; af, 6 00 
Clock and watehmakers 1316 Ay tax, june, 
1B, $1.40 Gd 2, $1.40..000e 0000. ccccceces 000++. conceeres secees 2 80 
Firemens assn 12970, ‘tax, at g. ‘$12, $5; d f, $5 10 00 
EK | conductorsand iaabgesenmce am. 
aug, °12, $13.20; d f, $13.20...... . .....- 26 40 
Horse cae dressers 13029, tax, july, 
@ ©, Bi Oecccccesee covcssccnncsens 5.0.0.0 « concnsunnes: snecssencece 1 70 
Iowa state federation of labor, tax, may, 
72, CO ANA INC] OCF, "12 ..... .00. ccocrereneeerereeeres 5 00 
Federation of labor, pe Mo, tax, feb. 
12, to and INC] JULY, "12 -.......-eeecene ccneecenene 5 00 
Central labor union, Tnananinie. Pa, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl june, ‘1?2.... eo ° 5 00 
ne of labor, Yonkers, » tax. 
By WM, J, 1D .00000..002+ 000000 cee cceres eveves coves. soeee eeccecce 2 60 
Amal iéather workers ‘union of y tax, 
TA, Gy “DD.. coccccescce cocccesescocesecosesesenstl gbeengnabescccconce 6 00 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 








2. Amal leather workers union of A, tax, i, 


. United labor 





f, m, a, m, j, "12 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, july, 
Laundry workers int! union, tax, a, m, j, 12 
Intl brick, tile and terra cotta workers 

ee 
Federal labor 14179, sup : 
Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Ww ‘is, 

SUP ccccecescocves sevcceseccccccscccscccessecese sesccecssesecccocccs 
Trades and labor assem, eopueeomantandts r, Ill, 

tax, m, a, m, ‘12... . ° 
Amal assn of street ‘and “electric “railway 

Smapiayes OF A. BOE, J, 9, 1B..cccevesccccessecceccesce 
Intl unionof steam engineers, tax, july, "12 
White rats actors union of A, tax, aug, °12 
Amal society of carpenters and joiner 

tax, july, 12 
Bookkeepers, ‘ste nographe rs, and ‘ac count- 

ants 12646, tax, aug, °12, $3; df, $3 
Federal labor 11796, on july, °12, 65¢; 

65c AO eeeeeeeeeeereeereeeee seeees eeeeeseeeseeseeeeeteters seesseceees 
ty ral labor 13128, tax, june, ‘12, 65c; d f, 





a 


Railway postal clerks prot assn mA, tax, 
feb, 12, to and incl july, °12, $8; df, $8 . 
Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, 
feb, °12, to and incl july, °12................-cseres 
Central labor union, East Millinocket, 
Bs is ks TOM. Ei cnccvunecencnsnsvenpcsiusicstnepensns 
Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, 

tax, a, m, j, "12... 
Union county central ‘labor union, ‘Eliza- 
beth, NJ,sup 
Pole raisers and electr ical assistants 12491, 
tax, j, j, "12, $2.65; d f, $2.65 
Suspender workers 9560, sup................. 
league, Sharon, Pa, 
june, ’12, to and incl nov, ’12............... 
Trades and labor assem, Helena, “Mont, tax, 
apr, *12, to and inc! sept, 
=r labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, a, 
m, J,” sien 







5 30 
16 00 


5 00 


a 





5. City employes 12875, tax, j, a, 


12, $5; d f, $5 
12099, tax, 


Hat block makers and helpers 
july, "12, 55c; d f, 55c 
ew labor 12060, tan, j, a, °12, 


$1. 
Federal Jabor 8060, tax, aug, 


Bridge laborers 13101, tax, j, j, "12, 





i neintthd heath etebsiodbescontneeboudes 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, july, ’ 
d f, $2.66 
Tin, steel, iron, and graniteware workers 
10043, tax, aug, °12, $7.70; d f, $7. 70. 
Federal labor 12692, tax, july, °12, oe 25; 
$4.25; sup, 4c.. 
United laborers 14113, 
d f, $4; sup, 50c. 
Mac ‘hinists helpers and laborers 1408 0), tax 


‘tax, m, - x 12, ‘$4: 


I OR 
Botten workers prot 12854, tax, m, j, j, ‘12, 
I. on cgdanden: aveciinen SNES 
Federal labor 8060, sup.. NE SaaS 
United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 


Se, RoE 
Natl assn of machine printe rs and color 
mixers of U 8, tax, m, j, j, a, 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers inti union, 


Se , a aa okcaih wacektneetahabeeunwaee 
American federation of musicians, tax, 
BU ee iwndinan pa ekiestOeehasenwe 
Intl bro of teamste rs, “chauffe urs, stable- 
men, and helpers, tax, j, j, "12 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup ...-......--+.-+ 
Badge, banner, regalia, buttons, and 
novelty workers 14297, sup ..-..-.--..-..++« 3 
Federal labor 14298, sup ......... ininininiondn 
Trades and labor council, Lewistown 


Bs, TN 0 Oe Tao cnlenehneinni ne neesiibaies 


Hair seaees 12347, tax, july, °12, $2.85 
I a. iiccideinchntrccidacdaains: cenckoeconieins 
Cloth oe stock workers 10184, tax, july, 
12, $1.90; d f, $1.90 ............ ; 
tax, july, 12, $2; 


— ipal cugreye S 14265, 
8 SERS Site aa ei meetinr st Samii 
Railroad helpers and 
july, °12, 40c; d f, 40 
Fe de ral labor 14257, 
3.95... 


labore rs 13172, tax 


tax, july, 12, $3.95; d f, 





ae 12967, tax, may, », 45¢ ; df, 45 


Federal labor 13036, tax, apr, "12, 70c ‘df. 70c 

Bricklayers helpers 14200, tax, june, ‘12, 
SE i interns cinisnenstemnsaccenemmavoniinins 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, july, 12, $3.85; df 
CS ER AEA Re ae TE 
American socie ty of ve e ngravers 9003 
tax, aug, °12, $1.45; « 


"12, $3: d f, $3. 
"12, $1.50; df, 


Gas workers, 12749, ah oo 
File workers 14276, tax, july, ' 
$1.50; sup, $3 -..... ‘ 
Egg inspectors 12090, ‘sup seneneeiaieiagoen 


Gas workers 12740, tax, aug, °12, $3; d f, $3 






Laborers prot 14299, Port Arthur, Ont, 
Can, sup .......... oe 
Laborers prot 14299, sup. — 
Federated trades council, mento 
Cal, tax, aug, °12, to and incl, jan, 18 ..... 
Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, mar, ’12, to 
a en, aE 
Twin City trades and labor council, Ber- 


lin, Ont, Can, tax, 12, to and incl, 
sept, 

Trades a Jabor council, Niles Gate, tax, 
feb, °12, to and incl july, 

Federal labor 7241, tax, ang. 3, 


Federal labor cans, tax, j,j,a, 


apr, 





700; a f. Te 
df, 


12, beasenaclh 





1.06 .. ° a ae 
Leather handler: + 14102, tax, "may “19, 
[iC ee 
Cemetery employes "10634, “tax, j, a, s, ‘2 
NS Oe Se ctehenctnenancecsnsisie aitatinnneinneseenes 
Grain workers assn 11407, tax, j, a, °12, $8; 
d f, $8 
Highway dept laborer 
$5; d f, 





Super heatersand outs pipe eteees 141 29, 
tax, july, °12, $2.50; f, $2.60 - 

Rockmen and excav S4... 12438, ax, july, 
"12, $22.65; di f, $22.65 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, july, 12, 
IIE 1 BIE ccccentencscostovcsnnceeresessenensecetne 

Celluloid workers, combmakers and buf- 

fers 14248, tax, july, °12, $11.75; d f, $11.76.... 








3 40 
5 30 
15 40 


333 34 


566 69 


16 00 


10 00 
10 00 


80 
7 #0 
vO 


1 40 
7 70 


2 90 
6 00 
6 00 
2 00 
6 00 


10 CO 
2 00 


5 00 


5 0O 
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5 00 
1 40 
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Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


For Cooking and Drinking 


Established 1780 





GET THE GENUINE 
Baker’s Chocolate 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
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Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, july, °12. erecees scenes 

Diamond workers prot union “of 4 tax, 
july, ‘12... eteee srene sense ones 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and “paper mill 


S and Can, 
Button workers prot 12854, ‘sup seenens 
Federal labor 7087, sup. .... 
Waste handlers 8064, tax, j, j, ° 2 
$2.10; sup, Sic 
Trades and labor 
tax, a, m, j, ‘12 
Central co-operative 
and vicinity, Ark, 
incl june, ’12. ........... 
Mineral pea bottlers 11317, 


workers of U tax, f, m, a, m, 
12 annie 





counc il, 


mY, 


Oneonta, 
union, Hot Springs 
tax, jan, ‘12, to and 
tax, j. §, °*12, 
G Te SD o ceccccccccsccccccsccce 

Federal labor 8306, tax, july, 
i dihaeiciikenndanits seneiisninevcind 

tax, aug, 


tax, j, j,a, 12, $1. 95; d f. 


12, $1.60; 


df, 


$ 
Federal ‘labor 9993, 12, $1.55; 


Federal labor 11045, 
i dciesaeieiiiiemnnenians: ann 

Railroad helpers and laborers "14076. tax, 
aug, "12, $3.50; d f, $3.£ 

Watchmens 13130, tax, a, 

Tuck pointers 18218, tax, m, j, 
d f, $1.£0.. 

Bottle cap, cork, TY stoppe r workers 10875, 
tax, aug, °12, $15; d f, $15 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, tax, 
july, °12, 76c; d f, Tic 

Tobacco strippers 9608, ‘tax, july, *12, h $7.50; 
qd f, $7.50........ 

Cooks and waiters 14139, ‘sup... 

Metropolitan park dept laborers 14228, tax, 
aug, "12, $1.25; d f, $1.25; sup, $5... 

Federal labor 12706, tax, j, a, s, "12, tax, $2.70; 
d f. $2.70; sup, $5 mae 
ark dept ~~ enema tax, Jalsa, 12 $2.25; 

d f, $2.25; sup, $1 


"12, $2.35; d f, $2.35 
j, °12, $1.50; 


$4179 61 


200 
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149 69 
l 
7 60 
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5 00 
10 00 
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tax, july, "12 
»; d f, $2; sup, $2.50 . 
Federal labor 13048, sup... ; 
Local 1, quarry workers intl union, sup 
United bro carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, june, "12. 
Suspender workers 1 S83, ‘sup , 


. Tobacco strippers 14°00, sup. 


Tobacco strippers 14300, sup . 

Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, a, m, j, "12 

yn! dept employes 12540, tax, j, a. ‘12, 
$2; d f, $2..... 

Trades and labor assem, 
tax, j, j, a, "12 

Vacuum bottle andappa ratus glass blowers 
14201, tax, aug, °12, $2; d f, 

Flour and cereal — employes 13210, tax, 


aug, "12, Tic; d f, 7ic 
12, $3; at $3 
12, $6. d 


Beckeme ye r, Ill, 


Sewer digge rs 8662, tax, aug, 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, sept, 






Plumbers, aborers, and ex 
tax, j, a, 8, "12, $1.95; d f, $1.95. 
Federal labor 12985, tax, aug, 


12, $15; df, 





Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, july, °12, 
$2.50: Gi f, $2.50........0.....- 

Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 
ORE TE. Sh. A. Tiiincnsscssnanceepenidinenthiinabaseesaniimene 

Intl assn of machinists, tax, oct, ‘11............ 

Cigarmakers int] union of A, tax, acct, 
mar, ‘12 

Intl bro of mainte nance of way omgeuyes 8, 
tax, j, j, °12. 

photo- engravers union of N A, té x, 








july, ‘12. 
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Central labor union, Elkhart, “Ind, tax, 
<<] 2 9 eee 
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12 ‘ 
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TEs <cnuneseciveserssunyscncsnstuenesncnannnmnsanenstnugeesunenee 






1 
o 00 
6 £0 
sO 
co 


00 
00 


wou 


3 00 
5 00 


3 60 
450 


2 80 
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So Aserreas, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
A EN Send model or sketch for free e report s as to 
I 1 Se eee 
100 a ee MOVEMENTS i describea, and “ WHA’ 
valuable LIST U. F INVENTIONS @ WANTED. “— 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS tiedtteen wontbe i ge haem 
tised free in “ WORLDS RESS.” 


VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





12. 


_ 
_ 


. Trade s 


Flour Ly ce oe mill sane es 14245, tax, 
3.60 





me SM Le 0 eee 
Cigar tac tory iobace o strippers l( tax 
= © = | ° epee cueodigen 


Laborers prot 12943, tax, july, °12, $6; d f, $6 
ae prot 8249, tax, july, °12, $1.75; d f, 
75 eeeeere . 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors 
assn 12912, tax, july, ‘12, $1.90; d f, $1.90 
Municipal dock builders, ete, 13041, tax, 
aug, ‘12, 75c; d f, 75c.. ... iaitinarng se 
Planermens 12866, tax, aug, 12, $2; d f, $2 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, a, °12, $1; q f. $l 
ee drillers 9037, tax, j, j, a, "12, $120; df, 






Sawmill \ workers 14196, tax, july, 12, $2.40; 
¢ Talal sian acta eek tal Nia 
Sawmill | workers 14100, ‘tax, j, j, a, "12, $1.25; 


d f, $1. 

Trades al labor assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, 
apr, ‘12, to and incl sept, °12 

Federation of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 
mar, ’12, to and incl aug, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga, tax, 
aug, *12, to and incl jan, ‘13. 

( ‘entral labor union, Flint, Mich, ‘tax, a, m, 


Fede al labor 12924, tax, aug, ’12, $10; df 
$10; sup, $6 Pe EE, Te 
Federal labor 14264, tax, aug, ‘12, 85c; d f, 


35c; sup, lic 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
aug, 12, $3.60; d f, $3.50; sup, $1 

Wire nail workers 14138, tax, aug, °12, $2.60; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $5.70 tad 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite 
10943, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N A ,» sup 

Flour and cereal mill pratt mM Ss 14160, tax, 
j, a, "12, We; d f, We 

Sugar re finery e mploye S 13063, 

12, $22.50; d f, $22 

union ee = 
tax, m, a, m, ’12 

Trades council, 
BR, Jo "BBoccececsee e eteeanne 

wig y pteinpers 13015, tax, july, 12, $1.45; 
d f, ° aaamineionises 


‘ware workers 


tax, june, 


Williamsport. Pa, 


Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, f 


Beichinge rs 145 55. ‘tax, july, "12, 50 
Bricklayers 141s}, tax, j, j, "12, 8° 
Hat makers 14209, tax, july, 12, Se: d f, 35¢ 
Milkers prot 8X61, tax, a, s, ‘12, $3: d f, $3 
Flour and cereal mill empl oyes 1326, tax, 









aug, "12, 9c; df, #ec 

Federal labor 14071, tax, july, ‘12, 90¢; id ft. $0c 

Federal labor 12937, tax, m, j, j, £0; d f, 
DRM ssestis< -, . ‘nedsbmenegesia-<e 40, snus SaROON 

Ele *vator an rators 13195, tax, aug, "12, $1.25; 
[1 4 " Beret as panes oa 

Button workers poet, 14123, ‘tax, july, °12, 
BBO SG FBC seeve ccvcqsece.cocssvecese cosees 

New York ‘tenmaten ‘companys e mplove s 


11824, tax, aug, °12, $2.60; d f, $2.50 .... 
ay ~ oeaqoenaeee rs 14262, tax, july, "12, *45« 





12, $l. 0: d . $l. 
laborers aL, ‘tax, aug, 12, 75c; 


j. ij, a, 
Domestic 


ON eae 

Sc hool house custodians 13152 tax, aug, °12, 
8 Oe eA! PS eae 

. Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, 


12, to and inel june, ‘12 ........ .. 
La 


jan, 
Central labor union, Saranac 

feb, 12, toand inel jaly, *12 
Central trades and labor council, 





Parkers- 


burg, W Va, tax, j,a,s, °12............ am 
Trades and labor assem, Bicomingten, Ill, 
TAX, B, IM, J, 1D .... w2oee wrees .coreecoeersee. seeeeeees 


Window cleaners } 142 258, 
$5... 


“tax, a, s, ‘12, 





$7 20 


2 00 
2 00 


— 
tebe 


3 50 
3 80 
1 50 
4 00 
2 00 


2 40 


2 50 


5 OO 


12 00 


2 50 
2 90 
1 00 
1 60 

70 
6 ¢0 


1 80 
1 80 


410 
5 00 
5 00 
2 60 
2 60 


10 00 





15. 


16. Trades and labor assem, 





PR Ste 13020, tax, aug, 12, $1.25; d f, $1. 25 
Window shade workers 13091, tax, j, j, 
, | ts | ener 
{——— and packers 8316, tax, july, ‘12, 
FT (4 ° aE 
Flour and cereal mill Race es 14057, tax, 
aug, °12, $1.10; 


mn ‘prot raise. rhs ho 12, $2. 75: ‘a f, “$2. 6 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, aug, ‘12, 
FOSS GB £, FOS ccccec...s020.00000 -senccoseseserocecs 
Navy yard clerks and Y ennapeien 12327, 

july, °12, $7.35; d f, $7. 
Cloth ry pect wor = rs 145 8, tax, 
12 0; d f, $2.10; sup, $1. 
Pearl ow Rd, workers 14077, tax, 
$19.60; d f, $19.60: sup, $1 .... 
Elevator conductors and starters 13105, 
tax, july, °12, $7.50; d f, $7.60; sup, $4.50. 
Trades and labor council, Escanaba, Mich, 
CH, Be WR, J, "Wececcees vee coe: woes ccccessoves ene 
— ral labor 13062, tax, aug, 112,81 65; 


eptpesg suessececeocenccnerenenconncsonee 'i8 S138 


m1: i. & BW. $1.40; 


tax, 
aug, 


july, 12, 


Federai ‘labor 12363, tux, 
d f, $l. wee - 

Soft soe bottle rs gas pe ddlers 8934, tax, 
july, °12, 75e; df, 7 

— Ss assem, W ac > 


and vicinity, 


up 
Slate and tile roofers he Ipers 14301, sup.- 
Elevator operators and starters 42, sup 





Central labor union, Willimantic, Conn, 
sup eO0ee cvececceccccce-coccesscecsosesces ce secces . 
Curbstone cutters 14266, tax, aug, “YD, $2; 
i eee 
Federal labor 14167, “tax, aug, 
$1.75 . 
Machinists. “helpers ‘913, tax, 9; 
‘(y eee, ee wexoatedsiont 
Fe = labor 12670, tax, ‘aug, 12, $1.35; d f, 


$le 
Railroad and contrac t =~ he Ipe rs 14ilé 57. 





tax, july, ‘12, $1.25; d f, $1.25. ... 
Button workers prot a1i5,. tax, aug, ‘12, 
65c; d f, 65c as ‘ 
Hair spinners 5 prot 123 58, tax, aug, "12, $2.20; 
d f, $2.20 ... ese . cove 
Shovel workers 14101, “tax, july, ‘12, $1.40: 
d f, $1.40 ine ‘ sitive 
oon wermers } weet "14121, tas. ji. a. TR 
$1.60; d f, $Lé sigh, sical a: pou tpi 
Fioris ts and Sanieia ry employes 1i134, .tax, 
MU, 12, $1.30; df, SLB ....- 00.0. scene ceeeeseeeeeneee 
Elevator conductors 14185, tax, “july, "12, 
“et “fT | = | ae ee . 
Stoneware workers “6S88. tax, aug, 42, 60c; 
GE GBS 2. ae cceceesccce. socee . 
Hotel and restaurant “employes intl “al- 
liance and bartenders intl league of A, 


tax, july, "2 
Central labor council, 
12, to and incl jan, 
Central labor union, 
tax, j,a, 8, 12 ....... 
Assorters and packers R316, ‘sup - . 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup sees 
Federal labor 8806. sup x 
{ ’ 


Dallas, Tex, tax, feb, 


Je fle rson City, 


Mo, 


12 2, $1.25: 


Federal labor 10185, tax, july, 
$1.25; sup, 50e 
Fur floor workers 13196, sup . 
Laborers prot 8079. sup . 
Laborers prot 14106, tax, july, °12, 60c; 
0c; sup, 60c ...... : 
Paul Augustine, New York C ity, “sup 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, sup 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, tax, 
aug, °12, Tic; d f, 75c.. 








Keokuk, “Towa, 




















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 






















































































16. Celenbeta turners 14233, tax, july, ‘12, $1.60; 


OE GRAD wetrtemreesecccnsnenssesnsntennenscscensesesssnnseunee $3 20 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14046, tax, 
0 Fe Mie PODS GB f, FOB rccere ccccss cocvesscncsscoves iinsine 1 40 


Federal labor 12968, tax, aug 





3 80 
210 
a t STL ics ecinienshidenismatibeananaimncmiadatin 3 00 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stone curb setters, sup.. 1 00 
17. Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, 
SR, ER, setiuncicciinenetuiscnapiaenediiaetaieiname 6 88 
Lithographers intl p and b assn of U 8S 
ANd Can, tAX, M, M, J, "12.......eceeeeeeeeeeerereenens 49 48 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug, "12, $2.50; d f, 
I saistieiatcaantiinndandnnitnnnentndiedniaeisubpenie tupveeioen 5 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, 
BUM, IB, SL.103 A £, Bl. Br.occcococececcccovecccosccccseses 22 
Gold baaheee 13018, tax, july, ‘12, $2.35; “at, 
III otciesinssissniibastidiivaiianaiabihecbeisuandinnenbapsenncineiebee 470 
_ - Flour and cereal mill ‘employes aanapl tan. 
— BU, '12, 85C ; df, B5C..--0-.e.e0-0 wantin 1 70 
METALLIC Horse nail workers 7180, tax “aug, ” 12, 2, $4; 
d f, $ 8 00 






Stoneware ‘potte rs 830! 


d f, $6.45. - oman 12 90 
AND Paper bag “workers 11757, , tax, ‘aug, “12, 55e; 
d 5 110 


©, BD. ccavcucecesensasecttanecceneomeeccsenesceneesepense eseees 
Keg mene ctors 11254, 





















Save Your Shoe Money—You Who Work ZL ee Spence sae 26 50 
. . - estern federation of miners, tax, j, J, a, 
in Mines, Quarries, and on Farms (ete apaccnoaiacdlaie up imteda a! 1,000 00 
yi + 1 shoes where Se wear comes hardest : vent al igitbor counc il, Globe, Ariz, tax, 5 00 
—and they’!] wear twice as lon . : sccieeste” ial Ciiaiininen. | 
Metallic Heels are lighter - leather end will T aay yt ye ~" = Thomas, Ont, se 
outwear the shoes. Don’t go without them. Your s aa. = a ‘ S86, t met aves 50: ‘a t. 
shoe dealer sells them ready fitted on work shoes. . S760: = “ 7 shee » tax, aug, S74 81 00 
Or your cobbler can quickly attach them. If your eae: ap, > om menom. ttten. i Y. ‘ tax, . 
dealer isn’t supplied, weno ws. Your inquiry 19. "eo 2... abor assem, Utica, | oe 2 50 
b heokine. 7 Meas wesisians, ua'eeeienaeaheel snieie 2é 
i bare pete eg labor union, ‘Akron, Ohio, tax, a, 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. M, J, “12. .... 2-2. ee es eeee cess . 2 50 
Fe LR, ‘elias ‘10128, tax, aug, 12, $1.35; af, 
$1.35 OEE EGA FULTS J 2 70 
Stone plane rmens "13098, tax, aug, 12, $2.50; 
a 5 00 
Bottle sorters and handle rs 11769, tax, j, a, 
"12, $2; d f, $2 ‘ 4 00 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, se pt, yb 2 
SN i tal 6 & 
a Horse nail workers 10582, tax, aug, *12, B5e; 
sup...... pecs seenseghuacepesbenepenenonsensauesce és% coronene $5 00 d f, 35c 3 70 
Gas workers 14303, sup --- serene 10 00 Horse nail makers 9656, tax, aug. "12, $1.45; 
Federal labor 14304, sup....... 10 6O indi ties iaaneosncecwues eens 2 9 
Federal labor 14208, sup ge 25 Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
Federal labor 12412, tax, aug, 12, $2.85; d f, tax, j, a, "12, $4: f, $4 : 8 00 
$2.85 ; SUD, 50C..... -.-.-+-. ssteeesesenenensnans 6 20 Federal labor 13682, tax, july, '12, $3.50; d f, 
Federal labor 14179, sup.. evercece. veces cee eeeee 2 00 $3.50 : ; ; 7 00 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, Scalemens prot 11408, tax, aug, 12, $3; d f, $8 6 40 
m, j, “I2.... sees 743 92 Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, aug, 12, 
Railroad mac — helpers al laborers $1.25; d f, $1.25.... a Rak iPM HS 2 50 
_ 14162, tax, aug, ‘12, $1.60; d f, $1.60 .....--.00008 3 00 Gas workers Liss, tax, aug, ‘12, $1.25; d f, 
Telephone Mot 14191, ‘og “3 12, $1.25 * 50 
45e; d f, 45¢ , iene 90 - t 0066 Ss. 12. $8.76: af < 
Federal !ubor 12916, tax, aug, "12, $1.40; d f, Federal labor ” tax, J, a, 8, “12,8 a : 7 & 
ae alates 2 80 borers | 2718, ts i2. 95 + ; 3 
Federal labor 7479, tax, aug, “2, $3.£0; d f, —— pret ia! x, aug, $1.2 ds 2 50 
$3.5 te, cia 7 00 ra i y. 12, $4.50: . 
uaeaae. e elastic weavers 14242, tax, july, ‘12, a | prot wees, tax, july, $i. : df, 9 0 
Be Nn alegapeel aenicaneteage se 1 90 Railroad mac hinists ‘helpers and laborers 
rent, awning. and canvas workers 14%5, 14144, tax, j, a, 12, $5.10; d f, $5.10...... : 10 x 
tax, aug, 12, Ste: d f, 6c -.... “4 1 10 Gas and water workers 9810, tax, july, 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, aug, $19.75; a f, $19.75. 80 5K 
ET neces cools 1 40 sont yt Rng FY wok” sastass ws 
Federal labor 1276, tax, aug, ‘12, 50c; d f, ——— labor 9626, tax, aug, "2, $2.40; d f, 4 80 

5c .... — 1 00 8 ss) 
Tele phone Ope rators 10795, tax, aug, ‘12, 45¢ ; nels postal cle rk: prot assn 13222, tax, 1 00 
f, 45c cheba Giinaketnssinungn.. giivganenibesalaiciusiataine 90 N w — ut ‘ 09: 2 06 
Cc igar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, aug, '12, STsios, cutters 14095, tax, J, J, @, "12, $1.06; 2 10 
ST CUE, soths: neccechedns ceo pumbueabiibdile what tinh 20 00 C rs 7a 7 
Federal labor 11983, tax, j, j, 12. $5; f. $5. 10 00 = pg rs international union of A, tax, nn 
— — rs 1180, tax, july, "22, ay 60; see Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 
x . $1.6 CE age rea 3 20 14108, tax, aug, "12, $1.15; d f, $1. 2 30 
“ederal labor 12: tax, aug, ’ 2, $4; d f, $4 8 00 Flour and pa “mill employes 14160, tax, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, aug, *12, rt : df, ec 80 sept, '12, 5c; d f, 55c... 1 i 
t af a a 14190, tax, july, "12, $4.50; Federal labor 14246, tax, july, "12, $2.15; df 
ee ID Siniiiik cities innlotnteiaishasebnieianaatiieth eaakinscaaddaliaiiie 9 00 5 " . an 
—_ ral labor 13125, tax, aug, ‘12, 3c; d f, re labor 74158, tax, bal aug, ‘12, $2.60; ine 
85C ... 70 5 iia pap a Ry. Seana 5 00 


Suspender worker . Tobacco strippers 1202, tax, july, ‘12, $2.95: 
it Wa, Se cehneiiniieninnunievatedintinbentiiites mneteine SieeteD on 2 00 df, $2 5 70 
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549 to 559 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayio 


to 24 Taylor St. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


332 East 103d Street 














Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
20. Laundry workers 14183, tax, june, 12, 80c; 22. a bro of cement workers, tax, 

a a oe | + ee i chains esenner nae $120 

Fe — labor 12901, tax, j, j, °12, $7.60; df, Machinists helpers 12345, tax, ‘aug, "12, 
15 00 A Re cctetentainditimienstenitiniins 5 
Coffee, apace, and baking powder ‘worke rs 
3.35 Ghitehndnhieienineennin cenbenasinns temeeannmeeeninee: 6 50 9605, sup.. S| SAS STR ey Ey Seer 16 00 
Fede an labor 7231, tax, aug, *l —. union. ‘of pavers, ‘ramme rmen, ete, 

$2.6 cesses eecccenececens eneceee: eocces ences: cccccsconsoocs BG —«_——_ RID cececes ccc: 0000s cncce- cccceses. ccccecccescsccoccsecencosccccs , 
era ‘labor. council, “Oil City, Pa, tax, Feder ral labor SIBB, SU P..--00-2-0--cerecessees evscoeeee i 

nov, ‘ll, to and incl oe, ED nteos ah meneentie 5 00 Machinists helpers 13069, tax, 5s i, “1, $3. 10: 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, july, , vane 30 CO rye Ye Tey eae 7 
United hatters of N A, tax, j, j, a, "12......... 170 00 Federal labor 14252, tax, july, 712, $5 3 
Federal labor 14263, tax, aug, °12, 40c; d f, $5.25; SUP, $1.40....0000. ceeeeeeeeeesoees = ont 1) & 

HOC | SUP, 2AC....0--- ween eoeeereeeeesceerereneeereeere eeeeee 1 04 Federal labor 14296, tax, aug, °12 £, 
Federal labor 14252, SUp........... seoes ccsee ceveeeees 50 00 cy ff eee ? 

21. Intl bro of electrical worke rs, ‘tax » 3,5, 12 250 67 Necktiemakers 156f5, sup..... SEES En 5 
Federal labor 12776, tax, july, °12, $4. 5u; d f, Central labor union, Saranac ‘Lake, NY, 

DEED. ncovcccsccs -cecccccovesvonseacecesocessocesectsens eocens ceecce 9 00 SUP o-cccerece-coees svcee. cence: seveserscceseceserecsescoess wintinn 
Allied trade — labor assn, Ottawa, Ont, 23. Bootblac ks prot union 14805, sup.. 1 

Can, tax, dec, ‘11, to and incl may, ‘12... » 00 Soda and mineral water bottlers 14 306, sup 10 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, dee, ‘11, to Tr ades and labor assem, Alton; III, tax, 

ANA, INC] MAY, °12.....-cccccccersecseeeccesers 5 00 = 2 ae a ? 
Fe os ral labor 8227, tax, j, a, ’ Trades x, labor council, Pee -kskill, N Y. 

1. ee 3 00 — SE ere ees » 
— labor Central labor union, “Rale igh, N Cc, tax, 

$l. 3 60 i Mis Bi, asses sence: storeticannvnssse annactasace 2 
City Brome “y prot assn 11431, Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, 

$20; Cf, $2. ....---.ceereeeeenees oe 40 00 eg ae eS ee, eee 5 
Federal ber 12424, tax, aug Central trades council, Little Roc k, Ark, 

I nai iota nai aclaaeaaaineeh idlaeasibiion< dbbaineasinbabhn 3 00 tax, may, °12, toand incl apr, ae 10 
Federal labor 11587, tax, j, j, °12, $3; 6 00 Federal labor 11618, tax, j, a, "i2, $0; a f, 
Federal labor 12792, tax, a, = t 2. sss Genicliitps< alltue Atuninee quimevatued- peel eS 5 

Cf, $2.20.-. serves sesessersererses seeeeceeees . 4 (0 Federal labor 8162, tax, j. #, 8, ‘12, $4.95; df 
Newspapers solicitors 127 66, tax, ey ROE ERE 9% 

$2,605 Gf, $2.60. rece ceressecceneseee: sceerensereseneees 5 20 Pe arl button “workers 14979, tax, july, ‘1 
Railroad ey helpers and laborers $1.45: df, $1.45... — eee 2% 

14141, tax, july, °12, 50c; di f, E0C...... +. +--+ 1 (0 Federal labor 11478, tax, j, j, a, ‘12, $7.50: 
Tobacco strippers 13046, tax, july, °12, $8.f0 d f, $7.60. ... eceen coos vecnrace - 15 ¢ 

GF, GRE] .n0c.  coce-sccees ccccescccccces secce sees easereses 17 00 Sugar worke rs 10519, tax, aug, ‘12, $2.5 
Central labor council, Be ‘Hingham, Wash, d f, $2.£0.  ( 

tax, mar, ‘12, to and incl aug, °12..... ......... > 00 Railroad mac hinists he ipers ‘and laborers 
Soft beer bottle rs and peddlers 833, tax, 14148, tax, june, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40c¢ s 

aug, ‘12, 75c; d f, 7ic........ 1 £0 Federal labor 12967, tax, june, °12, 35c; d f, 

Badge, banner, re galia, button, “and nov- tiie ntieariemnnme cus watireitikh 7 
elty workers 14065, tax, aug, ‘12, $1.80; d f, Soda and mine ral water bottlers 10333, tax, 

SIE dniess' suauceecndkngéicniver sees)... onan’ aan: taieiatite 3 60 aug, “12, $1.6 f, $1.50.. : 3 
Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, sup......... £0 Fe ‘eral ae a — am 12, ‘to and ine ] 
Carriage, wagon, and automobile workers june, ‘12, $3; oun : 6 

intl union of N A, tax, july, °12, $18; sup, Pipe -* 1. shite Aas 5, ‘a, +12, $e ‘~? 

RT csncg: saisidabeisaesdats: iouapn delete: Site -uinatns “elabeiantene 21 10 $1.50.. , : 31 
T rades council, Anderson, Ind, ‘sup . 10 00 Ste nographe rs, ty pe w r “iter rs, and * book- 

22. Federation of me > teachers 14221, tax, july, keepers assistants assn 13148, tax, july, ‘12, 

"12, $1.60; d f, $1.60........... alias Haneiia: diee 8 00 $3.60: da f, $3.60 72 
Ww i drawers 13498, tax, j, a, ‘12, $1.10; a f, Hard lime, bridge, one quspetene cutters 

I «ntesqucnecchtasipndeh Gian Ste <entinadiemngess. auatunt 2 20 12737, tax, j. a, "12, $3; 6 
Ne -wspa per and mail deliverers 9463, tax, Women’s prot 17: 21, = ‘tn 2, F0c; d f, 

june, °12, $50; d f, $50 .......... 100 (0 60c cove “ . 1 ( 
Federal hood 8308, tax, aug, 12, £0c; df, é 1 00 Milk caryye employes 14137, tax, 
Federal labor 12644, tax, sept, 12, $3; d f. 4 6 00 aug, , $1.05; d f, $1.05 21 
Federal labor 12756, tax, july, 1 $4; df, $4 8 00 Bro of railway express messengers of A, 
Chicago technical league 14208, tax, july, tax, j, j, "12 1( 

TIE MET UEDEE ssaclcsavarssecps mans apsvntapeincen thins 1 50 Bro of railway express messengers of A, 
Federal labor 11643, tax, J, a, "12, $2. 10; d f, tax, a, s, ‘12 1 ( 

ET iisniainieniidacnpinanttahinteh ceicthsinnians ie, inane ag 4 20 Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, june ‘l2 100 ¢ 
Fede ral labor 12, $7.50; df Suspender workers 10093, sup .. . 16 ¢ 

ER cnnyies+csenes enoncosnvcece- 4000? Binerscenssseoncess maseeasen 15 00 Trades and labor council, Dunkirk, N Y, 

Flour and cereal mill employ es 14211, tax, sup ‘ 5 

S, 3, . TR GRBs GE, GR we cnccces..  ccnevscccree 210 pedeent labor 12760, tax, aug, °12, $1.65; d f, 

Soil pipe makers and helpers 13052, tax, $1.65; sup, $1 . 4 3 

AUG, “12, $2.50; df, $2.50......ccecceee-seeeercereereeeees 5 00 24. Fe deral labor 9068, tax, j, a, ‘12, $1.10; d f, 
Central labor council, ema Cal, tax, RY as, ssgnes<“erveereus 2 2 

feb, °12, to and incl july, °12.... Central labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, july, 

Boot and shoemakers ee tax, m, j, °12 12, to and incl dee, °12 5 & 
Intl ty pographical union, tax, july, ‘12 .... Central labor union, Portland, Me, tax, m, 
Intl hod carriers and yunnegnenoieed snhorers > 2 5 
union of A, tax, j, j, "12 ..... naeeine 166 68 Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, 
Journeymen tailors union of A, “tax, i 12 160 00 —<— SS 9S, eee 2 & 
Intl assn of bridge and sresteral ron Fish skinners, trimmers, cuttersand-prese- 
a ee ; ; 133 33 ee aS a 10 ¢ 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A Harrison 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. —: 


: Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Monument Plaster Co. - 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. 


Be 

















United neckwear cutters 6839, sup.. 





Federal labor 8633, tax, aug, been $3. 40; d f, 
$3.40; sup, 50c ...... ion 
Fede ral labor 14291, tax, aug, 12, 76c; d f, 


Tie; sup, 70c.. 
Intl union of e le vator 
j, a, 12 


constructor 











United textile workers of A, “tax, a, m, 
eo | eee ae 
rhe granite cutters intl assn “of. A ‘tax, 
SG Ui, Tal x ieteinpasenanrenenceses .Cenencbiibhiiniatbbieidieinnte 
rrades and labor counc ‘il, Red Wing, Minn, 
CUD ccevnieeveevensavatntenceeqvénesstumpeninieh sieniiaiith aiéeniek 
mealbins ks and porters 14: 308, Oakland, Cal, 
SU Peeecccccccccees sone. “seccocee: snccescevees sees ceccecssesescesess 





Federation of labor, Hagerstown, Md, 
Mee Ben seme Benton, Lil, sup. 
Bootblac ks and ps rt rs 14308, Oakland, Cc al, 
tax, sept, *12, $1; $l 
rrades and oho batty Crookston, Minn, 
tax, mM, @, m, °12....... 
Suspender workers 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 ....... eecsceccocsese se 
Machinists helpers and “labore rs 12891, 
Aug, “12, $1.40; Af, $1.40...........cceeeeeeeee 


Fede ral labor 13136, tax, aug, °12, $2.25; d f, 


sup 


11095, tax, 





05 ° 
Cigar factory ee co str ippe rs puened tax, 
july, ‘12, $4; df, $4. : 
rrades council, Evere tt, Ww ash, 
‘12 








Glass bottle blowers assn of the 
Can, tax, a, m, j, j, a, °12 
r rades and labor assem, 
m, j, j, "12 

Central labor union, 


lpeonssents Y.t 





Mass, tax, m, j, j, iz. savereanaenseanes ancees 
Bootblacks and porters 10175 “tax, july, 
“12, $4.65; d f, $1.65 : 


d f, 


12, $3; df, $8 





Laborers prot 12888, tax, j j, a, 
DRA etitdernetertantescicters 
Federal labor 9985, tax, j,j,a 


Railroad helpers and laborers 14283, tax, 
aug, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, 25c............... eee 
Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 


a, m, 
Trades and labor assem, C hicago He eights, 
Ill, tax, j, a, s, 12. 





2, $1. 75 ; 


LT eneheeeneti 
har pilots ii, ta, ‘dec 
‘12, $11; d f, $11 


11, toand inel sept, 


United laborers 14143, tax, july, | + $8; df, 
Paasebthshhs daasiatnostidinbesewe \.dcsnthetenae 
Laborers prot 12943, sup................- 
Federal labor 11434, sup.... ss<ened 
Quarry workers int! union of "N A, sup 


Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, sup.. 

Federal labor 8083, sup...... 

Intl wood carvers assn of N ‘A, ‘tax, i, i, a, 
1 


Natl print cutters assn of A, tax, j. ja, 
Intl bro composition roofers, damp ey 
waterproof workers, tax, j, a, s, "l2.. 
Trades and "ae council, Uniontown, Pa, 
3 >> Sere ars 
Cooks and Te 10968, tax, aug, 
12, $1.90; 


2, $1; 


OTe sanccawas 

Machinists helpers 12561, tax, j, a, 
d f, $1. 

Hasgege messengers 10167, tax, aug, °! 
d f, 


30 
306 36 
270 00 
5 00 
00 


5 00 
00 


00 


2 00 


or 
aie 





Machinists helpers 12799, tax, j, a, "12, $1.85; 
, 0 AMR ap er ee 

Oil worke rs and refine rs 1312 i, tax, j, a, ‘12, 
$18; d f, $18....... aa ‘ 


Fur floor workers 13196, sup 
Federal labor 7479, sup 


Agricultural workers 11827, tax, j, j, ‘12, 
$7.£0; d f, $7.50; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 12886, sup = 

Agric ultural laborers 14287, tax, m, j, j, ‘12, 
$1.05: d f, $1.05 

Tunneland subway constructor siatl union 

—_) 4 eee 
Main state fede ration of labor, tax, mar, 


“10, to and ine] feb, ‘11 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, aug, 
$2.25 
Intl shingle 
i, 


“72, $2.25; a f, 





weavers union of A, tax, 
pat ee tax, j, a, s, ‘12 
Tntl stereoty pers and electroty pers union 
tax,j,j,°12 
Porters prot 12029, tax, aug, 
Federal! labor 12867, tax, aug, 


d f, ‘Be 
df, $1 


12, bbe; 
"1, $1; 


Railroad machinist he Ipe rs 14105, tax, june, 


f5e: d 


12, » be 
Railroad machnist he Ipe1 rs 14059, “tax, july, 
"12, 40c; d f, 40¢ ‘ 

Federal! labor 13048, tax, ‘july, , $4.25; d 
SS eo 
Journe eens sailmake rs 12751, ‘tax, aug. 22, 

$2.55: 5 | _oaE 
Mac nls sts helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
july, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Tobacco strippe rs 12722, tax, : . 12, $1. 35; 
d f, $1.35... ; 
Federal ‘ee 82506, tax, aug, *12, $l. 50: ‘d ft 
$1.50 peateerens sovbe apoune 
Bottlers prot S434, tax, i, s, $5. TO; df 
Of eo 
Trades and. labor council, Neenah, Wis 
tax, may, ‘12, toand inet Ont. "12 ... 
Federal labor 13158. tax, j, j, 12, $2; d f, $2 
Egg inspectors 12090, tax, j, "12, $4.60; df, 
$4.60 ... 9“ 
Trades and labor assem, Newark. Ohio, 
tax,a, mi, j, 22. ..-... — en 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘12 ose 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del, 
tax, apr, ‘12, to and incl dec, 


Trades council, Pana, Ill, tax, = 8, 0, “12 
Trades assem, Black Hills, 
tax, feb, ‘12, and inc! july, °12, $5; 
Se wer c leaners and repairers 10886, 
Te ££ Yl, Peewee 
ante worke rs intl union of N A, sup.. . 
Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, sup 


S D (Lead), 
sup, 2c 
tax, 





» © PT — cutter makers unionof A, 


tax, j, j, a, ‘12...... 
Federal ay 14938, tax, wi j, a, 
1.60 eo neal 


7 7592, 


12, $1.60; d f, 
ie, 12, $6; 
12, 8; 


assem, ‘Sandusky, ‘Ohio, 


Scale workers | prot tax, june, 
d f, . 


Machinists helpe rs 14118, tax, july, °l 
d f, $2.15... 

Trades and inbor 
tax, a, m, j, 


Lamp workers Te tax, ‘aug, ’ 12, $1. 60; df, 
$1.60 cee ché. wee wanes eaaenne ae 

Central labor ‘union, Camden, N a tax, 
m, j, . 

Trades aia labor council, Jackson, Tenn, 
tax, m, j, j, 


"Kansas City. a Mo, tax, 
, 


Industrial aa 
may, ‘12, to and inc] oct, 





OS 
OO 


4 50 


00 
53 12 


2 OO 


SU 


00 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


Parquetry 


» or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 


Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 








wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
29. Trades and labor assem, Peoria, III, tax, 31. Sewer pipe workers 14309, sup.......... can $l0 CO 
apr, 13. to and incl sept, "12 ............... $5 00 Chartered ~~ yo = pee d lace 
Federal labor 14015, tax, j, j, a, 12, $5.25; operatives of A, sup........... sii 00 
i ta carn nee ached Gerd dhe, & kD ee 10 50 Brushmakers intl sa tax,j,j, 2, $2.44; 
Egg inspectors 14098, tax, aug, 12, “S5e : d f, SE idivkitiees Mbiekesee neees i 64 
Slt cadxnchsite thane beedsideee des 10606 4<0 + 1 70 Laborers prot 14278, tax, ‘july, 12, $1.60; “af, 
Laborers prot 14260, tax, june, °12, $3.90; d f, Gee GD Be x xc ccccceccecccecccccecese ae 00 
$3.90; sup, $1... aa emces 8 80 Suspendermakers 9560, sup....... 16 00 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite. ‘and ‘paper mill Clam diggers 14295, sup............-. 10 
workers of U S and Can, sup 2 75 i 2 ni edegn scenes peottnseesatne 20 
#0. Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, Subscriptions, Am FEpD. cones 8S 62 
aug, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40c.. 80 Advertisements, AM FED ..............0++- 1,142 75 
Pipe caulke - oe repairers prot 11466, tax, Promiums OM BOMGS. ...cccosees ccscces 238 25 
aug, 12, $5; d f, $5 10 00 — 
Stone derric Gees 12878, tax, aug, "12, $1.50; ON ccdnccobeieetetcncuceabates dneseden $12,568 2 
d f, $4.50 9 00 
Horse nail make “w pand b 6170, tax, aug, °¥Y PENGES 
12, $5.25: d £. $5. 10 50 EXPENSES. 
acaitinmeene Sa pewriters, bookkeepers, 1. Rent, T A Wickersham $427 5 
and assistants 14268, tax, _—. i. LH: d f, $1 2 00 Stamps: 5,600 1-c, $56; 2,000 2-c, $40; 3008-c. $9; 
Soapmakers 13223, tax, j, j, ¢ "12, $1.40; 500 4-c, $20; 300 10-c, $40, P O dept me 155 00 
d f, $1.40. 2 80 Organizing expenses, J F Carr 10 00 
Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, j, a. s, 1, Expenses, trip Washington, DC, to Balti- 
$2.25; di f, $2.25 4 50 more, Md, and return, RL Guard 35 
Federal aoe 12934, tax, m, j, j, a, s, ‘12, Translating German, W von Ezdorf % 
$2.25; d f, $2. wi 4 50 Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy,$39.17; 
Tuck pointe rs “Lala, tax, j, j, °12.90c; d f, 90c 1 80 Santiago Iglesias, $55; C A Miles, $31.10.. 15 27 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, Premium on bond of vice-president John 
j, a, s, °12, $3.75; d f, $3.75 7 50 Mitchell in connection with the con- 
Machinist helpers 13077, tax, july, °12, $1.80; tempt case (1d f), Oscar J Ricketts SS 00 
d f, $1.80 , a 3 60 Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $45.25; 
Ce ee labor union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, J D Pierce, $51 
m, j, ‘12 2 £0 Strike be nefits to machinist helpe rs 12962 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, j, j, a, for thirtieth week, ending may ll, ‘12, 
12 4 30 George S Nelson, fin secy oe 
Tent, awning, and canvas workers 14275 Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
sup : 1 00 for thirty-eighth week, ending july 6, °12 
Soapmakers 1382.3, sup. 16 00 BM W DOMCHID, CFORBe. -2- 000000... 00000...2.. c00ccceee 00 
United textile workers of A, local 344, sup. 50 Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
Hat block makers and helpers 1209, tax, for thirty-ninth week, ending july 13, "12, 
aug, ‘12, 55c; d f, ie: sup, 2c. 1 35 M W Donclin, treas C0 
Street, sewer, and general excavating 4 es office employes, week ending aug 3, 
laborers 11603, tax, j, a, s, °12, $7.50; df, :J Kelly, 330; R L oe $30; D F Man- 
$7.50; sup, 60c 15 60 be ning $25; . A Gaver, $19: L A Sterne, $3: 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers J E Giles, $20; DL Scenied (5 days), $15; 
9136, sup 13 00 F L Faber, $19.50; I M Lauber, $20.55; A B 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- Hawkins, $15;G A Boswell, $16; D J Niel- 
ance, etc, sup 49 80 sen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; 8 Lankford, 
Machinist helpers 13069, tax, aug, *12, $2; d f, $19.24; F K Carr, $14: E R Brownley, $13; 
$2; sup, $1.. 5 00 W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $14; 
Central labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, M M Connell, $12; EK N Parsons, $20.70; 
NS ie hea: inn dekaeies 10 00 S E Woolls, $19.61; E C Howard, $15; 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, ‘brass and S B Woolls, $12.05; E J Tracy. $10.29; 
silver workers union of N A, sup.. . 1 00 H B Andrew, $11.25; H K Myers, $15; G P 
31. Elevator conductors and starters 11959, Boswell, $9; AE Knight, $12; E Rowley 
tax, sept, 12, $20; d f, $:0. cate ati hd te 40 00 $9.37; E Morrison, $9; E Farber, $15; E I 
Stone bankers 14210, tax. july, “2, $l:d f, $1 200 Dieterich, $15; (aug 10, °12, vacation) W 
Cigar factory seats Oo strippers 8156, tax, von Ezdorf, $15; (aug 17, °12. vacation) 
j, i, a, "12, $67.50; d f, $67.50. 135 00 W von Ezdorf, $15; (aug 10, ‘12, vacation) 
Trades and nak council, Poughke e ‘psie, EK Waggaman, $14; (aug 17, ‘12, vaca- 
te AY SSS ees ‘ 5 00 tion) F EK Waggaman, $14; (aug 10, °12, va- 
Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, m, cation) AE Knight. $12; (aug 17, °12, vaca- 
“eS, SSS eer eis see 2 50 tion) AE Knight, $12: (aug 10,’12, vaca- 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, june, ’12. 85c; d 4 ‘Re 1 70 tion) S B Woolls, $11; (aug 17,12. vacation) 
Fur workers 14187, tax, july, ’12, $1; d f, $1. 200 S B Woolls, $11; (aug 10, "12, 24-7 days, 
Street railroad track pepairers 14128, tax, vacation) L A Sterne, $25 ............. ++. 65.) 56 
j, J, °12, $1.40; d f,$1.40....... Peete 2 80 Translating German, W von KE zdort 00 
Fede ral labor 14234, tax, j, j, a, 12, $3.60; df, Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
i den demthinhe ina darv he eaeke - 7 00 lars in envelopes, E B — , 00 
Trades and labor assem, Jac ksonv ille, Salary, week ending aug 3, . FC Thorne 30 00 
tax,m, j, j, °12.. 2 50 Organizing expenses, John , "Keegan, $51; 
Trades and labor ‘council, “Lake Cc ounty, John J Keegan, $51 = 102 00 
Ind, tax, may, 12, to and inc! oct, "12 5 00 3. Organizing expenses, E T Flood jneeane 66 75 
Trades council, New Haven, Conn, tax, m, Donation to womens natl trade union 
i, EES ere ere 2 £0 league for organizing work for july, ’12, 
( ‘ooks and waiters 14139, tax, july, $l 65; M D Robins , Snes sanellaial 150 00 
d f, $1. pice be 8 30 Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $42; ; 
mt hg of machinists, tax. h, id, 11. 600 00 es wens ccanntaobadhbwok -eabe 91 % 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, j, f, m, acct Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; CO ? 
a, ‘2 1,500 00 Young, $52.25 72 % 
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HERMAN VOSSNACH, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 





FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring hes, Bat Naina 


and Fancy Borders, 


ad ails, 


Caster Cups, 


Brushes, 














Paper, Etc. - - © ~ 
213-215 East 44th Street 33 33 33 23 NEW YORH CITY 
. Washington Times from june 1, ’12, to dec 9. Addressing, folding, and enclosing cir- 
1, 12, Washington Times co...........-..+- $1 75 culars in envelopes, E B Rane, 0; BL 
. Legislative expenses, C H Winslow. Ty 85 Calhoun, $¥.. $18 00 
Organizing expenses: C P Tay lor, $57. 9%; Legislative expe nses, A E Holde r, $42; AE 
William Borke, $56.77............-..++-++5+ 114 72 Holder, $42......-...- 84 00 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton... 51 00 Salary, week ending aug 10, 12, F C Thorne 80 00 
Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $58.80; Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias.... 55 00 
Hugh Frayne, $04.70; P DeNeri, $25; A Legislative expenses, J A Moffitt...... 64 25 
J Kwaterski, $44.17; H L Eichelberger, Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $6) ‘85; 
$51; J L Lewis, $56.42; H T Keating, $57.50 C O Young, $659.25; C A Miles, $30.22; John 
J K Radley, $10; C W Rodenbush, $10..... 102 59 iy, keer 808 32 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9908 for 10. Salary, office employe, week ending aug 
thirty-fifth week, ending june 15, ‘12, C FS SSE ae 30 00 
Bridges, fin secy treas..............eesse0e- 40 00 Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 400 6-c, $24; 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 300 8-c, $24; 200 specials, $20; P O dept..... 128 00 
Se eg week, ending july 16, ‘12, Organising expenses: Hugh Frayne, $83.30; 
= Gould, secy,and RG Roblin, vice Keating, $58.25; J B Dale, $20; Pas- 
cial ikiiccai ie diunigrideiie sadatiele aeineaiih 60 00 quale Di Neri, ph endrewed nbivenscitauinceee 186 55 
Bal strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for Supplies: 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 50,000 ma- 
third week, ending july 27, ’12, Louis nila envelopes, AM FED, $115; 1,800 manila 
Reece, secy, and A J Montague, pres.... 8 00 envelopes, $4.14; 1 inkstand base, oak, 90c ; 
6. Salary, office employe. week ending aug link eradicator, 25c ;3lbs jute twine, 60c; 
10, "12: G P Boswell (2 days), $3; G P Bos- 8 neostyle cloths, 25c; 1,000 white blotters, 
well (vacation), aug 17, '12, $9; G P Bos- $2.25; 1 whisk broom, 2%c; 8 special-made 
well (vacation), aug 24, 12, $9.............- 21 00 boxes, 24% x 164 x 11%, $5.25; link eradi- 
Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for cator, 25c ; 1 200-page journal, 75c; 1 bottle 
fourth week, ending aug 3, ‘12, Alfred ink eradicator, 2c; 2,000 manila envel- 
Montague, pres, and Louis Reece, secy.. 76 00 opes, $8; 50,000 no 10 envelopes, printed, 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 at $1. 88, $94; repairing 1 fountain pen, 
for forty-first week, ending july 27, ‘12, $1.75; %¢ gross 1(07 erasers, $5; % gross 
F A Walters, rec and fin secy... 72 00 314 Eagle pencils, $2.25; % gross 490 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $54. 19; J D stenographers pencils, $2.25; lgross pens, 
Chubbuck, 25; P F Duffy, $53.70; Henry 65c ; 1doz Carters ink, $6.50; 44 gross moss- 
Streifler, $54.55 = Terry, $53.50; Joseph green blotters, 256c; 1,40 manila paper, 
Tylkoff, $51. 10: T J Reagan, $100; JID $1.40; 1 doz blotters, 0c; 2 Le Pages glue, 
Pierce, $51: E T Flood, $55; Cal Wyatt, 20c ; 25,000 Niagara clips, $18.25; 2 doz loose- 
Sis bisgescsnderidneesnendhen toetbineeaeens® 575 09 leaf stenographers note books, $1; Type- 
7. Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, writer and Office Supply co............... 2 
$51.15; Placido Comunale, $21 ...... ........ 72 15 Phone service, Chesapeake and Potomac 
Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 EL LE re 77 42 
for forty-first week, ending july 27, ’12, Expressage, United States Express co.. 58 29 
H E Simmons, rec secy tre@s..........+.+- 28 00 Supplies: 4 gross Holtons loose-leaf sten- 
Organizing expenses, C E Dowd.. oe 20 00 ographers books, $1.25; 4 gross Tosco 
Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece. 3 00 flexible stenographers books, $1.25; 5,000 
©, Bae ee i enenc nde cevanedeehteness esse. 6esve 6 25 sheets 84 x 16 bon ton Writing paper,$3.76; 
Clipping, National Press Intelligence co.. 10 00 1 mucilage cup, 2c; 4 doz bone folders. 
Printing: 2,C00 copies lists organizations, 50c ; 1,000 white blotters, $2.25; 1 small bot- 
$82.50; revising proof sheets lists of or- tle jetterine, 10c; 2,000 64 envelo 28. $3.20; 
ganizers, 11 hours, $6.05; taking proofs, . 21bs no4 paragon pins, $1.40; 1 454*>4invoice 
60c; revising proof sheets on the lists of books, $2.£0; 1,000 60-lb manila paper, 
organizations, 15 hours, $8.25; L G Kelly $1.50; 3 qts mucilage, $1.95; 2 32708 scrap 
TREATIES 5 ABET LI 97 40 books, $3.50; 2 doz letter-ruled pads, $2; 2 
One book (Labor Movement in France), erasers, 10c ;2 ink eradicators, 50c; 1 brass- 
BTOMCAMOAS. ..... cocccccccccccqocccesesescccces 1 50 edge ruler, 2c; 1 rubber ruler, 65c; $,000 
Printing aug, "12, AM FED, Law Reporter 50-10 manila envelopes, $4.50; 6 rubber 
GT Gh... nn cunennnbetaamanengnncesenese 584 62 rulers, $8, $34.40; credit by return, 3 doz 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton..... 57 25 18x14 mailing tubes, 40c; Ty pow riter and 
Premiums on bonds from apr 19, "12, to may OMICS) SUPPLY CO .00000.. ....cccee. sceees..---. 00002 on 
18, "12, Natl Surety CO........ ..+.-0-e-eseee- 216 50 Electros, National Engrav ing ‘co. 5 at 183 20 
Organizing expenses, Herbert Barker. 20 00 Daily and Sunday Post from mar l, °12, to 
9. Salary, office employes, week ending aug, july 20, 12, William Turner...... : 3% 
10, "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 2 sets manila guides, Library Bureau... 10 
Manning, $2; L A Gaver, $19; J E Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 1 
Giles, $20; DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, 12. Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $53.00; H 
$18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $21.83; L Eichelberger, $60.20; Joseph Minszew- 
W H Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; ski, $25; Joseph Minszewski, $25: T H 
G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $19.55; Flynn, $81.65; Henry Streifler, $682.0: A J 
RK S Thomas, $16.97; M Webster, $18.67; K waterski, $46.10; William Bork, $57.55. . 412 70 
S Lankford, $23.62; F K Carr, $4; C R 13. Organizing expenses, Joseph Tylkoff. 52 2 
Breneman (5 days), $11.66; E R Brownley, Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12845 
$13; M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, $18; for forty-second week, ending aug 3, *!2, 
S E Woolls, $19.71; E C Howard, $15.35; F A Walter, rec and fin secy “4 00 
E J Tracy, $10.50; H B Andrew, $11.15; H Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 oe 
K Myers, $15.36; E Rowley, $9; E Mor- fortieth week, ending july 22, ‘iz. W 
rison, $9; E Farber, $15; E L Dieterich, Gould, secy and RG Roblin, v ice- -pres.... 52 00 
$15; H B Andrew (vacation), aug 17, °12, Strike benefits to federal labor 109 for 
$9; H B Andrew (vacation), aug 24, ’12, thirty-first week, ending may Is, ‘12, A 
$9; F L Faber (vacation), aug 17, "12, h $18; RT 120 0@ 
F L Faber (vac aenk. aug 24, 12, $18 569 37 Strike benefits to federal labor 1082 for 
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19. 
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21. 


13. 


. Organizing expenses: 





thirty-second week, ending may 25, ‘12, 


A Hofer, treas. 


Strike benefits ‘to fed sderal labor 10829 for 


thirty-third week, ending june 1,A 
SE, MODs dcwesictcebeness te chnteos 
Strike benefits to federal ‘labor 10829, for 


thirty-fourth week, ending june 8, °12, 
Re ee ae 
Strike benefits to federal labor 10820 for 
thirty-fifth week, ending june 15, ‘12, A 
Hofer, treas.... a taeteainns Uées 
Strike benefits to fede ral ‘labor 10829 for 
thirty-sixth week, ending june 22, 12, A 
Hofer, treas. Di eatin 
Strike benefits to fede ral labor "10829 for 
thirty-seventh week, ending june 29, ‘12, 
A Hofer, treas.... ‘ ; 
Organizing expenses, 


- J Doyie. . siaabeisd 
Cal Wyatt, * $60.05 ; 

J lb) Chubbuck, $17.75: P F Duffy, $53.70; 
F H MeCarthy, $60.00; M M Donoghue, 
Pe rer eee eee 

Strike bene fits to mac hinist he lpers 12561 
for forty-second week,ending aug 3, °12, 
H E Simmons, rec secy treas,........ 

Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for 
fifth week, ending aug 10, ‘12, Louis 
Reece, secy, and A Montague, pres....... 

E xpenses industrial education commit- 
tee, C H Winslow. 








. Strike benefits to me c chanics 8 “helpe Ts "19864 


ending july 20, °12, 


for fortieth week, 
John S Mc Donald.. 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $25.50 
D Pierce, $51; Placido Comunale, $24; 
JA Flett, $60.58; E T Flood, $54.5v......... 
Salary, week ending aug 17, ‘12, F C 
, See 
Salary, office employ es, week ending aug 
17, ‘12: D F Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; 
L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $15.71; D L 
Bradley, $15; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lau- 
ber, $22.60; W H Howlin, $18; A E Haw- 
kins, $17.88; D J Nielsen, $20.44; RS 
Thomas, $17.80; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$15.99; E R Brownley, $13; M M Connell, 
$12; E N Parsons, $21.21; S E Woolls, $18; 
E C Howard, $16.79; E J Tracy, $9; H K 
Myers, $17.05; E Rowley, $9; E Farber, 
$15; E L Dieterich, $16.97; L A Sterne 
(aug 24, 12, 43-7 days vacation), $25; A E 
Hawkins (aug 24, ’12, vacation), $15 
Addressing, folding and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, B L Calhoun.. 


Organizing expenses: Santiago Igle sias, 
$41; snatinge Iglesias, hs W E Terry, 
$76.20 . 


. E xpense: 8, atte nding "EC mee sting, Atlantic 


John B John 


$100.82. 


City, N J, Lennon, $138.18; 


Mitchell, 


. Expenses,atte nding EC mee ting, Atlantic, 


City, NJ, H B Perham 
Legislative expenses: Grant 
$51: J A Moffitt, $52.50 


Hamilton, 


Organizing expenses: C oO ‘Young, $51.25; 
Te ee a Mndine<ccntecnovdasonsageesneces 
Strike benefits to ‘federal labor 9993 
for thirty-sixth week, ending june 22, 


TR, © BERR SOG, GOST oc ccccccccecccccceceecsss 
strike benefits to mac hinist helpe rs 18042 
for thirty-second week, ending june 2, ’12, 
C R Chilvers, secy 
Organizing expenses, P J Flannery..... 
Organizing expenses: H B Keating, $57 
Hugh Frayne, $84.16; J B Dale, $20; ¢ 
Tay lor, $64.40; Pasquale Di Neri, $25.... 
Expenses attending EC meeting, Atlantic 
City, N J, James Duncan, $129; Jas O'Con- 
nell, $97.10; Wm D Huber, $158.80; John R 
Alpine, $158.30 





Salary, office employe, week ending aug 
2, A intn is panaiinneneeeemmienes 

Expenses atte nding EC meeting, Atlantic 
Osty. IC J. FT BOUG .ccccsccccess 

Expenses: telephone, tele grams, and ‘mes s- 
senger service, incurred during E C 
ypoowns. Atlantic City, N J, Islesworth 
DL. stbvndindhemtinetsdeeemineteensvnnens 

Expenses, attending EC meeting, Atlan- 
tic City, N J, Frank Morrison, secy...... 


Organizing expenses: H L Eichelberger, 


$120 00 


120 00 


120 CO 


120 00 


120 


120 00 
5 00 


256 80 


51 00 


164 04 


226 


239 


103 60 


32 00 


00 
00 


47 00 


28 51 
68 85 


21. 


w 
& 


26 


24. Legislative expenses: 


7. Salary, 








$61.15; Placido Comunale, $24; C A Miles, 
$28.20; E T Flood, $56.50; PF Durty » $56.40 ; 
J A Flett, $55.08; Cal Wyatt, $63.30; J B 
Chubbuck, $47.25; J D Pierce, $51; J L 
Lewis, $55.08; T J Regan, $25; T J Kegan, 
$25; T J Regan, $25; F H McCarthy, 
$51.94; Joseph Menszewski, $25; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $54.50; T H Flynn, $76. Henry 
Streifler, $58.01; William Bork, 5; W 
E .Terry, $30; A J Kwaterski, $17.64...... 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
forty-first week, ending july 29, °12, W E 
Gould, secy and R G Roblin, vice-pres... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12845 
for forty-third week ending aug 10, '12, F 
A Walters, rec and fim S@CyY.........00..... sees 

Strike benefits to federal labor 14073 for 
sixth week ending aug 17, 12, Louis Reece, 
secy,and Alfred Montague, pres ......... 

Organizing expenses: SA Bramlette, $20: 
PJ Flannery, $12.50; William Fuhs, $10 
3,000 2-¢ stamped envelopes, P O dept........ 

Expenses trip to Philade Iphia, Pa, and re- 
turn, M Webster 

Organizing expenses: 
$10; H A Smith, $20; 
H Le Clair, $10 ..... 

Strike benefits to mac -hinists helpers 127 
for twenty-seventh ~~ ending rons 
20, 12, Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists he Ipers 12764 
for twenty-eighth week ending aug 27, 
12, Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12&¢ 
for forty-third week ending aug 10, 12, 
H E Simmons, rec and fin secy.. 

Salary office employes week e nding aug 
24,°12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$23.81; DL Bradley (5 days), $15; I M Ro- 
dier, $17; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$18; DJ Nielsen, $19.46; R S Thomas, $17.17: 
M Webster, $2U.70;S Lankford, yf F K 
Carr, $14; C R Brenneman, $17.65 
R Brownley, $13; M M Connell, "$12: 
E N Parsons, $18: S EW oolls, $18; EC 
Howard, $15; E J Tracy, $9; H K Myers, 
$15; E Rowley, $9; E Morrison, $9; E Far- 
ber, $15; E L Dieterich, $15; C H Roderick, 
$16; WH Howlin (aug 31, ‘12, vacation), 
$18; E C Howard (aug 31, °12, vacation), 
$16; E C Howard (sept 7,12, vacation), 
$15; E J Tracy (aug3l, ‘12, vacation), $9; E 
J Tracy (sept 7, °12, vacation), $9; E Mor- 
rison (aug 17, 12, 3days), $4.50 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton...... 

Organizing expenses: D C Simpson, $20; 
C O Young, $52.50; C E Dailey, $10.......... 

AE Holder, $45; J A 
ES ES 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $56.75; 
Frank Duffy, $31.26........ 

Salary, week ending aug 24, 12, FC T horne 

Printing: 3,000 letter heads (prtg), $3.75 
due cards (English and Spanish ), $256. 15: 
1,000 letter circulars, $6; 2,000 bill heads, 
Am FED, $9; 3,000 stamped envelopes 
(prtg), $3.75; Trades Unionist 






we David Kre ling, 
B F Shearod, $10; f 















. Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 


for forty-fourth week. ending aug 17, ’12, 
F A Walters, rec and fin secy 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
forty-second week, ending aug 5, 12, W 
E Gould, secy, and RG Roblin, vice-pres 
Organizing expenses: W E Terry,$30; H L 
Kichelberger, $58.43; T H Flynn, $66.35 
Henry Streifler, $57.10; P F Duffy, $51; A 
K waterski, $19.97; William Bork, $57.90; J 
L Lewis, $78.32; H T Keating, $58.50; Hugh 
Frayne, $84.94; Pasquale de Neri, $25.... 
office employe, week ending aug 
L A Gaver, $19; L A Gaver (sept 7, 
12, vacation), $19; L A Gaver (sept l4, "12 
VACRCION), SID. ... 0.002000 . 
Organizing expenses: F H 
$55.98; J D Chubbuck, $47.06; E 
GO ovecencence 
Attorneys fees and: expenses s in connection 
with the Hatters case (2-c hatters assess), 
Frank L Mulholland. 
Organizing expenses: P J Flannery, $72.50; 
Cal Wyatt, $57; Joseph Tylkoff, $53.20; C 


ol, “12: 


“Mec arthy, 
T Flood, 








50 | 


540 8 
51 00 


60 


612 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 










































4 
+ t 
t 
: : 
{ OF FINE WHISKEY WILL PRONOUNCE 
\ F 
q E 
, A PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE 
STILL, BECAUSE WHISKEY 
CANNOT BE MORE CAREFULLY 
MADE, AGED AND PERFECTED 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
A Miles, $32.29; J B Dale, $20...... $234 99 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
oF forty-first week, ending july 27, "12, M 
Donclin, treas 4 52 00 
oumuaends xpenses, Louts | ‘Dilno. 20 00 
Expenses to Atlantic City, N J,and return 
to complete special ak R L Guard.... 23 70 
“». Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co 2 28 
Installing two electric fans, E F Brooks co 36 00 
Telegram and messenger service, Western 
Union Telegraph co. ui 1 30 
q Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. 10 40 
Two picture frames, Ames & co 2 50 
Repairing Simplex letter opener, N M 
Minnix co, ine 1 00 
Translating, the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages 13 6 
Repairing typewriter. Underwood Type- 
writer co 8 00 
%. Two line cuts. National Engraving co 100 
Office furniture and repairing, P J Nee co 53 76 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 2 50 
1,000 renewal cards, Law Reporter Print- 
ing co as 3 75 
j Supplies: 12 cloth pads, 60c; 2 lbs ink, $8.20; 
l qrno 16 stencils, $1.36; i ar no 15 sten- 
cils, $1.36; 2 lbs purple ink, $3.20; 1 qr no 
15 stencils, $1.56; 2 Ibs purple ink, $3.20; 
B Underwood Typewriter co. 14 28 
: Storage, apr 26 to aug 26. ’l2, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co , 24 00 
Expense attending E C meeting, Atlantic 
City, N J, RL Guard 90 85 
. Salary. office employes, week ending aug 
31, "12: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $25 ; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles 
(3 6-7 days), $12.86; D L Bradley, $18; 1 M 
Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $18; D J Niel- 
sen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster 
(5 4-7 days), $16.65; S Lankford, $19.57; F 





K Carr, $14;C R Breneman, $16.97; E R 








Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $15; MM 
Connell, $12.98; EK N Parsons, $18; 8S E 
Woolls, $18; S B Woolls, $11; H B Andrew 

$9.88; H K yers, $15; E Rowley, $9.82; 
E Morrison, $9; E Farber, $15; E L Diete- 








rich, $15.52.. $438 25 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 

lars in envelopes: BL Calhoun, $9.32;H B 

Kane, $7.82 teens 17 l4 
or) office e mploye 8s, week ending sept 

12 (vacation), D F Manning, $25; sept 
12 (vacation), D F Manning, $25; sept 

C ‘12 | vacation), RS Thomas, $14.. 64 00 
Contribution to Am Frep, Hans Fehlinger 5 00 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $58.50; 

A E Holder, $12; Grant Hamilton, $51 151 60 
Expenses, Washington, DC, to Hartford, 

Conn. and return, witness in Hatters case 

(2-c hatters assess), Frank Morrison,secy. 36 40 
Postage on Am FED, P O dept 29 28 
Organizing a ey J D Pierce, oe ¥ 

Jos Minszewski, $25; C P Taylor, $51; 

Reagan, $25; J A Fle tt, $5674; COY Ae 

2.75 262 25 
Refund of premium on bond. of J W ‘Sim- 

mons, treas, carpenters and joiners 66, 

J H Bergren, secy meant , 8 00 
Organizing expenses, Placido Comunale 24 00 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9998 for 

thirty-seventh week, ending june 29, °12, 

© Bridges, fin secy none nets 16 00 
On acct expenses attending Canadian 

trades and labor congress as fraternal 

delegate from A F of L, J T Smith 100 00 
Organizing expenses, W E Castro 20 00 
Expenses, month of aug,’12, Samuel Gomp- 

a I. SE Ey ee 202 15 

31. Salary, one month, Samuel Gompers, pres 416 67 
Salary, one month, Frank Morrison, secy 33333 
Fee, m 0, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 

$1.10; freight and expressage, $5.35; phone 

calls, 26c; postage due, 65c; matches, 80c; 

hauling and drayage,. $7.76; benzine, 40c; 

disinfectant, 30c; borax, 10c; nails, 40c; 

car tickets, $10.50; J E Giles 27 91 
Hauling, Am FEep, Thos Jones 3 00 
Printing: 2,000 rules governing the 

union label, $10; 10,000 applications for 

membership, $13; 1,000 letter circulars, $6; 

5,000 quotations, $15; 5,000 trade union 

principles, $7; 3,000 stamped envelopes, 

$3.75; 5,000 whys, $7; 5,000 literature, $15; 

5,000 to all workers, $15; 5,000 hows, $7; 

5,000 literature, $7: 4 line cuts, $10; 100 

menus, 100 cards,$12; The Trades Union- 

sje aesient ate 127 76 
( Yommissions on ‘adve rtising ce -ontracts for 

june, ’12 eae 357 05 
Legislative expe nses, A E Holder. 50 00 
Printing fourissues of Weekly News Let- 

ter, aug, 10, 17, 24,31, ‘12, The Washington 

Herald co ; 76 00 
Organizing expenses, H F Hilfers 17 00 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 20 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 

son, secy 40 
$18,781 6 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand July 31, 1912 $108, 246 73 
Receipts for month of August, 1912 21 50 








Total $123,568 23 
Expenses for month of August, 1912 18,781 68 
Balance on hand August 31, 1912 $104,786 55 
In general fund $18,441 33 


In defense fund for local trade and federal 


labor unions 
Total 
FRANK 
Secretary, A. F 











345 2 


$104,786 55 
MORBISON, 
orf L. 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. A mechanical masterpiece and 
univer vorite. The sales of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS exceed those of any other 
make of machine. ; ; : : : “THe Macuine You Wit Eventuat Buy.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Irc. 


+h Branches in All Principal Cities Underwoo d Building, New York | 














ee a nha ata Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Trov, N.Y. 


TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


M* MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 

















Original 
Pepper- 
mint 
Flavored 





The 


aT 


The 
Largest 
Seller 
in 
the 
World 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


par C. W. JOHNSON 


American Federation of Labor Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 
Headquarters. MAKER OF 
History of Trade Unions. Un io f-inad de 


By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. Work Shoes 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. INSIST UPON BEING 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
She $2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 


Karma of Labor quality. :: Ask for them. 


AND OTHER VERSES 











We make shoes with steel counters 


and Heels. 


Pr. 250; Crotn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


pa a | BOSTON OFFIC 





world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 


For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
By FRANK K. FOSTER ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 


E 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor | 126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 








streets is vividiy portrayed,’’—Zoston Daily Post. 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 





The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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|“ PABOR REEDS 


OME HOME nights and hear and play inspiring music. 

















Don’t consider price, for at last you can buy at a surpris- il 

ingly low figure a genuine Pianola Piano with all the im- h 
portant improvements that have made the Steinway and Weber ny) 
Pianola Pianos famous. 4 
i 


Che Stroud Pianola Piano 


_=—-— (PAYABLE IN EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS)—the piano 
$550 anyone can play. Endorsed by leading musicians; it is 
: an instrument of sweet tone and easy action for hand- 
playing. It embodies the famous Metrostyle, which shows you the way KS 
to correct interpretation; the Themodist which brings out the melody 
notes above the accompaniment. ; 
Put a Stroud Pianola Piano in your home and make it brighter for in 
yourself, your wife, your children and your friends. 


“Sy tHe” AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall,N.Y. 5 


Or Its Authorized Representatives Send for Catalog P and Name of Dealer in Your City 
“I 
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. SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
Your Spare Time AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Turned Into Money. tie aa lili 
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i. 




















Any wide-awake union mancaneaan ?. JNEE CoO. 


money in his spare time by securing 








subscribers for the Furniture and Carpets 
American Federationist 743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets, Northwest 
A few hours’ work in the union hall C4S#® or CREDIT 








or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 


Some of our agents are sending over PRENTISS PATENT VISES) 


! 
a hundred names as the result of can- | 
| 








vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 
Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com 
mission. 























The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


a copy | a year ; NEW YORK 
10 C. from newsdealers. $ by subscription | 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with ** Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sater, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. MCNeiLt. 
Per copy, 5 cents: dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck's Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt Proceedings. 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


industrial Education. 
Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 

and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 

the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 

the Probiem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor's 

Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 
The ae of the Future Lies in Organized 
or. 


By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


100, $15.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Brae. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van EtTeN. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00, 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00. 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 

Prize Essays, by WaLTer MacArtuur, P. H. SHevvin, and 

Cuas, D. Hemmina. Per copy, $ cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 

Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 

Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.McNeitu 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet GomPeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danrvip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. MCNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?’’ by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents: dozen, $0 cents: 100, $4.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SamuEL GompPers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Wa LtTer MacArTHur. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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Same Dull Finish 
Same Correct Style 


wlll Dealers. 


Collars, 25¢. 





ARS & CUFF 


You Can’t Tell Them From Linen 


Same Perfect Fit 
Same Linen Texture 


Cuffs, 50¢. 
RLINGTON COMPANY Established 188} 









Save Collar Money 
Save Laundry Bills 


Style Book Free. 
7125 Broadway, New York 
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THE 


(aw INGE SS OFFICIAL RULES 
PLAYING CARDS iran 


HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED YEARLY 


Sent For! 5 *in Stamps 


Airn-CUSHION FINISH 
For Social Play 


Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 
New Each Year 
Club Indexes 








LUB INDEXED 


PLAYING CARD 


Special Skill and 
Years of Experience 
Have Developed Their 
Matchless Playing Qualities 
For General Play 





























American Federation of Labor 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Nov. I], 1912 


In making arrangements to attend this 
important convention attention is directed 
to the excellent train facilities offered by 
the NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
This is the famous 


WATER LEVEL 
ROUTE 


It insures a comfortable trip, and is the only 
route offering an opportunity to view the 
beautiful Hudson River and historic Mohawk 
Valley. Passengers from the West may stop 
over at Niagara Falls without extra charge. 
Our agents will be glad 
to quote fares and give 
complete information 
regarding train service 
and all otherparticulars. 














THE BRADLEY 2 HUBBARD 
MFG. CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











be ELECTRIC, GAS 


and OIL. 





Electric Read- 
ing DESK and 
FLOOR LAMPS 





Gas Portables 





ANDIRONS and 
FIRE SETS 





ART METAL 
GOODS 











SUPERIOR IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FINISH. Leading Dealers Sell Our Goods. 
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BREAD AND MILK 


| AN IDEAL Diet| 

Bread and milk is as near a perfect diet 
as any two articles of food can be. It not only 
provides a full measure of nourishment, but it 
tastes good as well. 

The milk, as you know, must be clean and 
pure, and should retain its natural proportion 
of butter-fat. 

And the bread should be light and full of 
wholesome flavor, as it will be if made with 


Fleischmanns Yeast 


There’s as much difference in quality in 
bread as there is in milk. To insure the best 
bread, see that it is made with FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST. 


BBL LLL 
Tell your wife or mother to write for our new 


$ RECIPE BOOK containing nearly a half hun- 


dred selected recipes—FREE ON REQUEST. | 








THE FLEISCHMANN CO. . 


701 Washington Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WEAR 
THE 


lastic oy 


TRADE MARK 
REG. US Pat Off. 


gaint 6 





SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
lve you absolute 
comfort with great 


durability. 

We guarantee te |/ 
satisfaction and AS 
relieve you from a y 
your underwear . 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
te you. 

Send for our catalogue | 





which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local - 
Haberdasher. — 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 


SE_— ee 
AND ==— puRiTY 
Trade HARM 2 =———— 


127th to {29th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N. 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 
JIOX MAN 0) BUpMaIg JaUasTY 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 


Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 
Bayonne, N. J. 

















—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 





LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 








BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 


Telephone, Market 
THE ss 3342 


PATTERN MAN —— 
WOOD PATTERNS 
WOOD MODELS 
WOOD WORK 
Kirk Alley 
NEWARK, WN. J. 
y* KIRK ALLEy >: Entrance from 
Ward or Lawrence 


Streets 




















THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,008 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denve:, Colo., Symes Building; Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg.; Chi- 
cago. Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Fre~cisco, Cal., 
Mills Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Colorado Bidg.: Kansas City. Mo., 
Fidelity Trust Bidg.; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building.; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 

AGENCIES 





1N ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Forrest F. Dryden, 
President. 





he saw his family destitute and he gone. 


was unreality. But the lesson had been shown. 
Sy! eee without the protection of Life Insurance again. 
ee formation of policies to Dept. 112. 


The Dreamer Dreamed 


He had refused them 
Life Insurance protection. He awoke with joy to find his dream 


He was never 
Write for in- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OP AMERICA 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


- HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 














ee ccnme NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
union YAM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
_Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 


















each garment. 







Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 

















indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


Patents Sustained by Judge Hollister, April 25, 1912 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Thousands of Mechanies 
and Laborers 
Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 
In the files at the International Correspondence 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 
nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
Arecent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. C.S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. Are 
you willing to be helped? Then determine what you 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeoeoeoee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 

















LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 


ARE YOURS? 
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Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 





Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 
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St. and No. 


City 











The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


"“HOIW 


IFFY FOL FHFO7H 


Nem me) 


Ae ys! 


SNCS > <T Mors 302 











Present O: ati 


SeeeeeeeoeeoeeeSeeeeoeeeeeeeoeoeeeee 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 
R materials to do real work. 
| Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S—=- 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - NY, 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 


Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


301-309 G St.N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. ; 
$1.00 Per Year 

















Oneida Steel Pulleys 








Weigh only one-fourth to one-third as much as 
cast ironand about the same as wood. They are 
made in the largest range of sizes of any steel pulley 
in the world—6”-126” in diameter; 2”-40” face, and 
1’-8%” bore. Theirstrength is unexcelied. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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jiE BABY’S milk 

can be kept COLD, 
CLEAN, and FREE FROM 
DEADLY GERMS IN 








y 
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THERMOS. THE BOTTLE night. 
THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 





GRERMOS gives 

you ICE WATER 
in the home, ANY 
HOUR of the day or 





























as needed. 


are beautiful and inexpensive. 
THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP 
THERMOS CARAFES, $5.00 








Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY 


What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 

Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 


THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air lunch. 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hot drinks with their meals. THERMOS articles 


On Sale at Best Stores 
There is only one genuine THERMOS. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped ‘‘THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt ofiprice. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 











THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 


Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 























DICTOR SAFES 


ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 











Highest Award, Grand Prize and Gold 
Medat Worlitd’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 





THE VICTOR SAFE @ LOCK CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Capacity TWENTY THOUSAND Sares ANNUALLY 





WHEN IN ROCHESTER 


VISIT 


NIAGARA FALLS 


BUFFALO 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATE TO 
EITHER PLACE 


eounn $1.75 re 


Good going Saturdays or Sundays — 
final return limit Sunday. 


BUFFALO, LOCHPORT @ 
ROCHESTER RY. 








TICKET OFFICE: Union Electric Ry. Station at corner 
Court & Exchange Sts. 
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Stanley Tools 


“cc 45” 
Seven Tools in One 


1.—Beading and Centre Beading Plane. 2.—-Rabbet and Fillet- 
WW ster Plane. 3.—Dado Plane. 4.—Plow Plane. 5.—Matching 
Plane. 6.—Sash Plane. 7.—Superior Slitting Plane. 





Extra cutters may be used to advantage by substituting 
specially formed detachable bottoms. 
Carpenters will find this tool almost invaluable. 


Send for cata/ogue giving complete description. 


trnle 1 
i eo vel Co, 


New Bartrany 






















The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue iy 
a = 
" (2 = . \ 
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NEW YORK 
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ff fit": Fl . \ 
f ire ula 
Uff a 
Yf is a positive insurance against |, \ 
, Y if those aggravating tire troubles {\\ 
///j that are eternally catching you }) 
W/ # just when you need your wheel | 
HY) f themost = =: : 2 =: 2 = 2 f 


| 


MA 
4 Heals Punctures 
Prevents Leaks | 


| Makes Tires Wear Longer 


\\, It will save you expensive re- 
and Hap- pair bills and the cost of 2\ 
by several new sets of tires. ° 
piness are ‘ \\ Inject it into your tires 
assured by the proper use of _\\ now, today. It is used 


BORDEN’S \ and sold by all bi- 


E A G L E i ong] / r, 


and dealers. 
BRAND 


The Original 




















Sis 
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CONDENSED MILK \ & Sse 
Send tor Baby’s Book. Buffalo pecialt O. 







Dept 790. BuffaloyN* c 





BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


New York 
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ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 
CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY CO. 


New York Office 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 














Typewriter Ribbons 
Carbon Paper 
Made in ALL COLORS and for all Machines 


Ribbons 50c each—$5 the dozen 
Carbon Paper $2.50 per box 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


TYPEWRITER & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
702 10th St. Northwest WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LET THE 


American Ink Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


be your 4-cent 
inkman 


257-259 WILLIAM STREET 














Corsets 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


All Dealers. 





KOPS BROS. 
Manufacturers SELF-REDUCINS 


NEW YORK wm Cc 








CANANDAIGUA 


S 


HIGH-HOPPED 
ALE 




















J. 2 A. McHECHNIE 
BR’G. CO. 


Brewery Bottling. 
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Ivory Soap —it keeps 
the nation clean 


Every minute of the day and 
night, Ivory Soap is being used 
somewhere, some way, to keep 
our nation clean. 

In city, village and on the farm, 
millions of people start the day 
with Ivory Soap; use it for the 


toilet and bath; use it in the 
nursery and for fine laundry pur- 
poses; and end the day with it in 
the warm, evening bath. 
Throughout the country, it is 
recognized that Ivory Soap does 
exactly what a soap should do. It 
lathers freely, cleanses perfectly, 
then rinses readily—and it is pure 
—harmless to skin and fabric. 


TVORY SOAP ......... 99i%% PURE 











ROCHESTER BREWERS’ 
EXCHANGE 
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MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 
WHY? 


BECAUSE. they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 


The Pfaudler Co. | 


Rochester, N.Y. 


a 


i 


Enamelled Steel Tanks 
for Brewers, Distillers, Etc. 











Rhode Island Perkins 
Horse Shoe Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perkins Horse 
and Mule Shoes 
and Toe Calks 








VALLEY FALLS - RHODE ISLAND 








MICHAEL IBOLD 








MANUFACTURER OF 


Sonada 
Cigars 


® 








S. W. COR. 9th AND CENTRAL AVE. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
* music an instrument that renders 
J every quality of music as the world’s 
, j great artists actually sing and play. 
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Hear the Vitaphone and be 


SS J —/—_e_ 


convinced. 
VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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Rochester, N.Y. 


| WM. S. MANDEVILLE FRANK E, SHEPARD 
| | FRANK B, EWELL 
Mig. Co. 

PHONES: BELL, MAIN 2963—ROCHESTER 1878 


Rochester, N.Y. | SPENCER LUMBER CO. 


LUMBER, MILL WorK & COAL 
AMATITE ROOFING & BUILDING 


PAPERS. 
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tl f 691 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| A Fair Question 





‘ 

l 

ie YOU, Mr. Reader, know of a business p 
@ policy that has done more to relieve the ll 
housekeeping burdens of your womankind ll 
than that which, by LOW PRICING and 
EASY PAYMENTS, has made the i 
possession of GAS RANGES and il 
WATER HEATERS possible Q 

to the humblest i 

home? \ 

U 
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HAYWOOD WAGON CO. 


INCORPORATED 








Our Motto: 
A WAGON WELL MADE IS 

HALF SOLD 

* 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Contractors’ Bottom Dump, 
Asphalt, Garbage, Stone 
Spreaders, and Rear End 


Dumping Wagons. 














l 
Rochester Railway & Light Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND i 
DEALERS IN Nl 





General i 

Mill ] 

Supplies 
@ 











39 EXCHANGE PLACE _ 
PROVIDENCE :: ::; RHODE ISLAND |! 
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